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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————— 

HE danger of the Roman question is, we may hope, over ; but 

all through the week it has looked most dangerous. It has 

been clear that Rattazzi either could not, or would not, repress the 
Volunteers ; clear also that Napoleon would not allow the Conven- 
tion to be torn up; clear, finally, that if the French Government 
reoccupied Rome, public feeling would compel the Florentine 
Cabinet to resist force by force. In any of these events the 
result would be most disastrous, either for Napoleon or for Italy ; 
but the Emperor of the French, with his usual adroitness, has 
discovered a third course. Rome will be occupied, according to 
the Morning Post, by a joint expedition, to be commanded by 
Prince Humbert, and the Powers will then arrange a scheme for 
the permanent protection of the Pope. The honour of France 
will thus be saved, the Revolution will be arrested, and the 
Italian Government will be placed in virtual possession of all the 
Roman States except the City. ‘There, apparently, the French 
flag will fly, France sending only that, a regiment, and a General. 


This arrangement, it is evident, can only be short-lived, but it 
is possible that it may last until the death of Pio Nono, and the 
position produced by the sensitiveness of France, the impatience 
of the Garibaldians, and the intriguing policy of the Italian 
Government made any method of escape, however temporary, 
welcome. None of the parties to the movement, as we have tried 
to show elsewhere, come out of it with increased or undiminished 
credit. The Garibaldians have no right to act as if Italy had 
no government ; the Italian Cabinet has all through mistaken 
intrigue, and very low intrigue, for policy ; and Napoleon has 
shown a vacillation most injurious to France. Indeed, the only 
person who comes out of the matter without loss of prestige is 
the Pope, who has sat still with sufficient tenacity and courage. 


Lord Derby and the principal members of his Cabinet,— 
excepting only Mr. Disraeli, who is to have an entertainment all 
to himself the week after next in Edinburgh,—was entertained 

t \ great banquet by the Conservative Association of Manchester 
2 Free Trade Hall on Thursday last, covers being laid for 900 


in ° 
guts. Mr. A. Egerton, M.P. for South Lancashire, was in the 
ch Lord Derby, of course, made the speech of the evening— 


and a very frank, eloquent, unstatesmanlike speech it was. He 
began by explaining that it had been his first resolve on taking 
office to out-bid the Whigs on the question of Reform. As he 
had gained office by under-bidding them on the very same question, 
by encouraging all his party to protest against the danger of 
working-class predominance held out by Lord Russell’s Bill, this 
does not strike us as a highly creditable trait in Lord Derby’s 
Ministerial character. But Lord Derby was at least very explicit 
on one point. He—at least Disraeli volente—is going to fight 
as hard for a Conservative policy under the new régime as 
he did under the old. His formula appears to be, “* Democracy, 
the great bulwark against Radicalism.” He believes the 
working class ‘* would rise as one man” in defence of the Throne ; 
that ‘ they respect and do not desire to subvert the Established 
Church ;” that they have ‘‘a deep respect for the old-established 
families,” and do not desire to alter the ‘ hereditary ” constitution 
of the House of Lords. In short, Lord Derby believes the work- 
ing-men, by getting power, will have lost all wish to use it. He 





more wish to consult the interests of the working class than the 
present Parliament. He fears they will not have so much. He 
warns them solemnly against attempting to legislate on the rate 
of wages, and seems to think his counsel on the subject will be 
sufficient. On the interferences of Trades’ Unions with free 
labour Lord Derby spoke admirably and with real power, but it 
did not seem to occur to him that constituencies possessed of 
erroneous convictions will (quite rightly) send men to advocate 
those erroneous convictions in Parliament. Lord Derby concluded 
by saying that at this critical period he should stick to his post as 
long as health would permit, though he could scarcely hope that 
would be for any very long period. ‘That is important only because: 
Mr. Disraeli is not well calculated for a figure-head. Lord Derby 
is. He is amiable and eloquent, but he is, undoubtedly, a mere 
* figure-head ” statesman. 


Lord Stanley answered to his own name in a short but vigorous 
speech, in which he stated that he believed the Government had 
in the Reform matter done the very best it could for the country,. 
otherwise he would have resigned ; that in Europe England had 
nothing approaching to a quarrel with any power whatever ; that 
in America, though we ‘‘ have not succeeded in finally closing ” 
the Alabama matter, time was softening irritation; but that, in 
regard to other nations, the sky was not free from clouds. He 
considered the Abyssinian war ‘‘ most unlucky,” though the 
expense was exaggerated, but held that ‘* we had nooption.” The. 
only alternatives were to release Her Majesty’s envoys now chained: 
and imprisoned by force, or ‘ to let them die in captivity.” The 
Government had made its choice, and the country would support it. 
Altogether, a manly, straightforward, and clear speech, such as 
Foreign Secretaries seldom make. 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a speech, very much in Lord 
Derby's sense, on Wednesday evening, at Barnstaple, at the Rose 
Ash Agricultural Association. He said that Reform was carried 
by Lord Derby in order to prevent change,—to keep England 
as much the same as possible, small improvements excepted. 
The change actually effected will in no way alter ‘ the 
balance of power” in this country,—though the one Tory 
cry was that Lord Russell's far smaller Bill would completely 
revolutionize it. Sir Stafford Northcote spoke earnestly against 
electoral corruption, and was evidently keen for the Bill of last 
session as altered in committee, as a great step to prevent it. 
With the help of this measure, he thought everything would go on 
much the same as: before, and the cause of Conservatism be really 
advanced. Sir Stafford said that he, as a public man, like most other 
public men, had been a great deal knocked about, but he thought 
it was a useful process. It ‘‘ knocked the nonsense out of them.” 
Perhaps it does, but we fear it knocks not a little into them, too. 
Is it nonsense or not, this new theory which has been knocked 
into Sir Stafford,—that the risk of a fundamental change in policy 
varies inversely as the amount of change made in constitutional 
machinery ? 


Mr. Miall was defeated on Monday at Bradford by a somewhat 
large majority. ‘The constituency numbers 5,700, of whom 3,956 
voted,—1,802 for Mr. Miall, and 2,154 for Mr. ‘Thompson. ‘The 
latter gentleman, a local manufacturer of great wealth and excel- 
lent character, but of no political standing, professed Liberalism 
as strong as his rival’s, but was not opposed to the existing union 
of Church and State. This brought him the Conservative vote, 
and proved fatal to Mr. Miall’s chance. It is to be observed that 
the show of hands—that is, the election by the new constituency— 
was also decided in favour of Mr. Thompson, a result due, it may 
be, to local popularity, but indicating also an absence of strong 
anti-State Church feeling in Bradford. On this side the election 
is satisfactory, though the local-magnate influence in Parliament 
is a nuisance, and though a House of Commons without Mr. Miall, 
or some one like him, must be incomplete. There is no such 
representative of the extreme, and yet thoughtful, narrow-minded * 


only fears them for one thing. Ile thinks they cannot have | but cultivated Dissenter. 
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It seems probable that the last prize fight las been fought in 
England. On ‘Tuesday the Champion, Jem Mace, and O’Baldwiu, 
who was to have fought him for the Belt, were arrested by the 
police, and bound in heavy recognizanees not to break the peace. 
An effort was wade to transfer the fight to France, but it was 
found that the recognizances would be equally estreated, while, 
we may add, the champions would not be treated with equal 
leniency by the French police. Swords and pistols are winked at 
in France, but not fists. Mace resisted violently when arrested, 
and at first boasted that he could obtain any bail, but was ulti- 
mately obliged to beg Sir Thomas Henry to reduce the amount 
from 250/. to 150/. We hope this is the final end of a “ sport” 
which, if ever defensible, has long since degenerated into a 








brutality. 


The signs that the Dissenters of England have made up their 
mind to the necessity of that national system of education of 
which they were once so jealous are numerous and decisive. We 
have spoken of the great Voluntaryist’s, Mr. Miall’s, conversion 
before. Dr. Hoppus, an influential Congregationalist minister, 
writes to Thursday's Ziimes to say that the most influential men 
among the Congregationalists—especially Mr. E. Baines, M.P., 
and Mr. Samuel Morley,—acknowiledged at an autumnal meeting 
of the Congregational Union in Manchester on Friday week that 
their opinions had changed, and were now favourable to national 
secular education ; and Mr. Baines’s speech, Dr. Hoppus adds, evi- 
dently met with acceptance on the part of the majority, though 
sonie still hold out. Dr. lloppus hopes that the converted leaders 
of Congregationalism will carry the great bulk of the body with 
them. 


All the papers publish a demi-official denial of the statement 
that Lord Stanley has sought a concordat from Rome. The Cork 
Examiner, however, reiterates its assertion, which is repeated by 
« Limerick paper of repute, and alinost confirmed by the resolu- 
tions of the lish Catholic Bishops, mentioned elsewhere. ‘The 
communications were, of course, not official, Great Britain not 
recognizing Rome; but they were made, and referred to Ireland, 
the Pope’s answer being apparently that Rome would never 
recognize the alienation of the Irish Church property which 
occurred at the Reformation. ‘The Ministry have not the slightest 
reason to be ashamed of an application of the kind, even 
though it has failed. The road to the pacification of Ireland 
lies through Rome. 


The Irish Bishops have published their resolutions against 
receiving any emolument from the English State. They are 
chiefly resolutions agreed to on former occasions,—in 1833, 1841. 
1843, and 1863, and only now reverted to, and again endorsed. 
The resolutions are very peremptory and imperious in tone. They 
assert that the Protestant Church of Ireland is supported chiefly, 
and ‘ almost exclusively,” on revenues ‘ alienated from the right- 
ful owner—the Catholic Church of Ireland ;” that this is a stand- 
ing insult to the faith of Ireland, and that to this chiefly 
are to be traced, “as to a fountain-head, the waters of 
bitterness which poison the relations of life in Ireland and 
estrange from one another Protestants and Catholics, who 
ought to be a united people.” Nevertheless, the Irish prelates 
entirely repudiate the proposal that they should accept any aid 
from the State, and resolve that ‘“ by appropriating the eccle- 
siastical property of Ireland for the benefit of the poor, the Legis- 
lature would realize one of the purposes for which it was origi- 
nally destined, and to which it was applied in Catholic times.” 
The Bishops go on to quote their very bitter resolutions of 1863 
against the united education of Protestants and Catholics,—the 
mixed education,—including the menace ‘that Catholic com- 
missioners fail in the respect and obedience due to ecclesiastical 
authority, if they require Catholic schoolmasters gr induce 
Catholic pupils to go for training or education” to ‘the exist- 
ing model schools.” We only wonder they allow Catholic school- 
masters or Catholic children to go for training or education to 
that much more influential training school, the existing world. 

Mr. E. A. Leatham and Mr. Baines made good speeches at 
the Leeds banquet to commemorate the passing of the Reform 
Bill. Mr. Leatham devoted himself ‘to a very amusing ex- 
posure of the Government, to whom he professed no gratitude 
at all, for he did not regard them as the givers, though he was 
grateful for the gift. Mr. Baines told how Lord Derby had per- 


sonally cross-examined him (Mr. Baines) before Lord Grey’s 
Committee of 1860, with a view to show that so large a franchise 
as a 6/. borough franchise would be very dangerous indeed in Leeds, 


and had examined the Conservative agent (Mr. Bond) in chief, with 
precisely the same view. Mr. Baines himself advocated frankly 
and heartily the admission of members of the working class into 
Parliament on an equality with members of all other classes, 
though he very wisely added that of course they must not be 
regarded as exclusively representatives of their class, any more 
than tradesmen or merchants, but as representatives of the whole 











constituency, and indirectly, of course, of the whole Empire. 

We suspect that the Brazilian Government begins to find the 
conquestof Paraguay more than it can well manage. According to 
the latest telegrams the Brazilian ironclads were hemmed in in 
the Paraguay, unable to ascend or descend, while the arniy was 
hastily entrenching itself in presence of the Paraguayans, com- 
manded by Lopez himself. Should this army be compelled to 
retire the war must end, the vast empire already suffering severely 
from the strain, which has already compelled it to use slaves in 
the field. 


The people of Lyons are petitioning for the right to elect their 
own Municipal Council, which, as in Paris, is appointed by the 
Prefect. The budget, they complain, has been increased in six- 
teen years, from 200,000/. a year to 480,000/., while the popula- 
tion has only grown from 260,000 to 523,000. Indirect taxation 
now amounts to 19s. a head, and the Lyonnese have not enjoyed 
the immense improvements effected in Paris, which is under the 
same organization. Lyons, say the petitioners, “ never asked for 
the honour of being a capital.” 


The bolt shot by the Austrian Bishops has missed fire. Twenty- 
five of them, with Cardinal Rauscher at their head, recently pre- 
sented an address to the Kaiser, praying him to maintain the Con- 
cordat, and declaring that its opponents, more especially the 
Municipality of Vienna, wished to root up religion, and to educate 
the next generation in contempt of it. ‘The municipality, highly 
exasperated, prgsented a counter address, in which they declare 
that such assertions could have proceeded only froin celibates, men 
‘‘frozen up in a barren individuality ;” the populace made 
‘‘demonstrations” in front of the Cardinal's palace, and the 
Reichsrath threatened unless the Concordat were repealed to 
break off negotiations with Hungary. ‘The Kaiser, if Ultra- 
montane at heart, was compelled to give way, expressed his full 
confidence in the good intentions of the municipality, and told the 
Bishops that they were aggravating his difficulties, and had for- 
gotten his position as a constitutional Sovereign. 


It is believed in Austria that the matter of the Concordat will, 
for the present, be arranged by treating it as legally a dead letter. 
The Pope will not modify it, and the Kaiser will scarcely bring 
himself to assent to an Act repealing “a treaty,” but Acts can 
be passed and executed as if the treaty did not exist. For 
example, civil marriages may be declared legal, and property will 
descend accordingly, though no priest will recognize such a mar- 
Similarly, schools can be organized under laymen, though 


riage. 
The rest will 


priests will adjure their flocks not to attend them. 
be left to time. 

Prince Hohenlohe, the Bavarian Premier, opened the session 
with a speech on foreign affairs, the substance of which is 
that Bavaria will join neither Austria, Prussia, nor France, 
but will wait very much as she is. We have analyzed the 
speech elsewhere, but may add here that a few days after the 
Baden Premier stated that his policy was to fit his State for com- 
plete union with the North, and that he was ready to concert with 
the other Southern States in order to attain that end. It appears 
that Count von Bismarck,—apparently to gain time,—objects to 
receive the South State by State,—wants it all to come in at once, 
or stay out for the present altogether. This policy greatly dis- 
appoints the Liberals, who prefer unity to all things, and will 
make the management of the Federal Parliament much more 


difficult. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Zimes states, on what would 
appear to be official authority, that the Emperor of the French 
entirely failed in his design at Salzburg. He found that the 
Southern Governments would not help him to resist Prussia, and 
that Austria was in no position to make war. He therefore, while 
sanctioning alarming telegrams, gave up the design, and returned 
intent on peace. His great preparations, however, have kept up 
the fear of war till French commerce has begun to suffer, and it 
has become necessary for the Emperor to explain that he does not 
regard the unity of Germany as a menace to peace. It is 
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supposed that some declaration of this kind will be made at the 
meeting of the Chambers, so as to account for the withdrawal of 
the Army Reorganization Bill. 


Mr. Moncrieff, Member for Edinburgh, met his constituents last 
Friday, and made a speech on Reform. It was, as usual with Mr. 
Moncrieff, moderate, sensible, and liberal, but without originality. 
He thought the way in which the Reform Bill had been carried 
would be a great blow to party government, but believed Mr. 
Disraeli had acted from conviction, though he ought to have 
expressed his convictions sooner. He thought the Reform Bill 
would do good, enabling the constituency to abolish many shams 
and pretences ; but it required two improvements—the extinction 
of the ratepaying clauses, and an increase in the redistribution of 
seats. He called upon the élite of the working-men, who under 
the 7/. Bill would have been at the bottom of the scale, but are 
now about its centre, to moderate the crude ideas and wild expec- 
tations of those below them, and finally doubted whether any 
legislation as to Church or land would make Ireland less of a 
difficulty to the Government,—an idea with which we entirely 
disagree. 


We publish in another column a letter from our correspondent 
‘A Yankee,” which is valuable in its way, but seems to us made 
up chiefly of ipse dixits without reasons assigned. Our corre- 
spondent states categorically that the President will never be im- 
peached, that impartial suffrage as between persons of different 
race will never be the law of the Northern States, that the great 
Executive officers will always be held independent of the Legisla- 
ture, &c., &e. Our correspondent may be right, but his letter 
does not add anything to the reasons for anticipating that he will 
be right. It is quite certain, as regards the Presidential preroga- 
tives, that a great part of the legislation of last session was 
intended to curtail and over-rule some of the President’s most 
important functions. For example, the power of removing the 
General commanding the United States’ Armies, and other officers, 
without the assent of Congress, was denied to the President, who 
is by the Constitution Commander-in-Chief. Our correspondent’s 
second sight discovers that all these tokens mean nothing. It may 
be so, but what is to convince us of the infallibility of our cor- 
respondent’s second sight? 


A sharp controversy has been going on in the Times on the sub- 
ject of the medical aspects of boat races, which Mr. Skey, an 
eminent surgeon, pronounces prolific of disease to the athletes en- 
gaged inthem. Mr. Skey even calls the University boatrace “a na- 
tional folly.” Mr. F. Willan, ‘Broad Blue,” and other experienced 
oarsmen and trainers contest Mr. Skey’s assertions. ‘They say 
that the training, properly managed, soon brings out a delicate 
man’s unfitness for the exertion,—and this before he can have 
received any sort of injury from it, and that for men properly 
trained there is really no more danger of overstraining in a 
boat race than in any other active physical exercise. 
We believe this to be true. Certainly, boating men seem to 
think of old University oarsmen as among the healthiest and 
strongest of their acquaintances. At all events that a small 
contingent risk will ever deter a generation of healthy young 
men from one of the most exciting and delightful of the contests 
of life, seems to us to be a foolish dream. Of course, delicate men 
should stand aloof from it. Equally, of course, there would be 
less boating if there were no boat-racing, and less strong health if 
there were less boating. If there were no political ambitions what 
would become of the polities ? 


Groves, the man charged with the murder of the bandsman 
M‘Donnell, has not yet been committed for trial, and it seems still 
doubtful whether evidence at all adequate to convince the magis- 
trate can be produced. A woman's evidence—Hannah Maria 
Janman’s—has been tendered, which would be decisive if it could 
be absolutely trusted. She maintains that she saw him put on 
the beard and moustache which the man who shot M‘Donnell cer- 
tainly wore, and which were believed to be false, and that she met 
the man again after the shot had been fired, and heard him say to 
his companion ** that he had shot one, but that he had not shot 
the right one.” ‘This woman, however, wrote to offer her evidence 
under a false name, that of Harriet Williams. She says Williams 
was her maiden name, and that she did not dare to write in her 
true name, because her husband had forbidden her to meddle in 
the matter, for fear of consequences. Also, she wrote to Furber 
{the bandsman who was probably aimed at, and who escaped), to 








inform him she could swear to Groves, as ‘‘dear friend,” Furber 
swearing he had never seen her before in his life. There were 
other suspicious circumstances about her evidence, which was, in- 
deed, rather too complete. She denied having heard of the reward 
offered for the information likely to lead to the detection of the 
murderer. 





A dinner was given to Father Lavelle, parish priest of Partry 
and Fenian sympathizer, in the Rotundo, at Dublin, on Wednes- 
day evening. ‘The diners appeared to be almost avowedly sedi- 
tious. Instead of ‘* The Queen” and the other usual toasts being 
given, ‘‘ The Pope,” ‘The Romish Hierarchy,” ‘‘ Our Native 
Land,” and ‘Our Exiled Patriots” were substituted. Mr. 
Lavelle, who is coldly treated by the Catholic hierarchy for his 
political proceedings, made a very seditious and rather silly speech. 
He believed “‘ that meeting, like the mustard seed, would vegetate 
into a mighty tree, that would overspread the whole country.” 
Father Lavelle was referring, we suppose, to the seed whose growth 
is likened to the growth of the Kingdom of Heaven, and it was 
certainly bold to liken a Fenian conspiracy to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. He said the existing Irish Administration could be 
compared only to those of Marat and Robespierre in France. He 
openly and violently advocated the ‘ independence” of Ireland, 
and her enfranchisement from her present slavery. No attempt 
was made to interfere with the dinner or the speaker. 





A curious experiment seems likely to be tried in New Zealand. 
Mr. MacLean, the Superintendent of Hawkes’ Bay, has introduced 
a Bill into the Lower House of Legislature to add four Maori 
representatives to the Chamber, to be chosen by manhood suffrage 
among the natives, three for the northern island, and one for 
the middle island, the experiment to be only for five years. ‘This 
will probably make it necessary to translate all the motions, pro- 
ceedings, and speeches of a House of 70 members for the four 
Maories, unless it be possible,—which is unlikely,—to get four 
English-speaking Maories. And the influence of four Maories 
on debate, even on native questions, can scarcely be considerable. 
It is asserted, however, that the Maori chiefs are delighted with 
the idea, and if it only soothes them as a mere political compli- 
ment soothes, it may do good. 


Although the Dividend payments have been commenced, the 
market for Home Securities has been heavy, at depressed quota- 
tions. On Monday, Consols closed at 94} to}; on Wednesday, 
they were quoted at 933 to 7; and yesterday, they left off at 
933 to 3. Reduced and New Three per Cents. were done at 92; 
India Five per Cents., 1133 to 114}; India Bonds, 64s, to 68s. 
prem. ; Exchequer Bills, 25s. to 303. prem. Bank Stock was 250 
to 253; and India Stock, 220 to 223. Italian Stock has given 
way considerably in price ; in other Foreign Securities very little 
has been doing. Railway and Bank Shares have been neglected. 


|In the open market the best short commercial bills have been 


done at 13 to $ per cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England has declined to 24,109,034/.; in the Bank of France, to 
36,185,006. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined :— 


Friday, Oct. 11. Friday, Ovt. 18. 


Mexican oe oe ee os es 15 oo lij 
Spanish Passives oe ee oe oe ee 19} 18} 
Do. Certificates .. oe ee ee ee 16 le 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1558 .. oe ee ee 593k 6) 
ei » 1862 .. oe oo ee 625 oe 62} 
United States 5.20's .. oo oo * 0 oe 71j ee 63 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, Oct. 11. Friday, Ovt. 15, 


Great Eastern .. eo - os os eo 82} ee 82 
Great Northern oe ee oe oe o« 110 oe 10 
Great Western.. oe oe ee ee ee 47} oe 46) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. “ oa oe 127} os 1.6} 
London and Brighton ee ee oe oe St ee 53} 
London and North-Western os pe ee 114} oe 1133 
London and South-Western oo oo ee 82} a 82} 
London, Chatham, and Dover .. a ae 19, ww 18} 
Metropolitau ,. oe rT oe 1235 oo 123 
Midland... oe ee ee oo oe oe 12) ee 119 
North-Easterr, Berwick .. oe oe oe 1.2; " 12} 
Do. York .. oe ow oe oe 95 ee 94} 
South-E istern os a oe oe oe 63; os 65} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. ° 


LORD DERBY AT MANCHESTER. 


* 

ORD DERBY’S great speech at Manchester and Sir 

4 Stafford Northcote’s at Barnstaple come out almost as if 
expressly intended to reply to the charge of a very able writer 
in the new number of the Quarterly Review, that they have 
hauled down the standard of the Conservative party, and ad- 
mitted for the future the principle of shaping their measures 
so, and so only, as to guard against the danger of being 
“ousted” by a hostile majority. Both the Conservative 
Ministers declare that the sacrifices of the Conservative Reform 
Bill, whatever they were, were made in the interests of true 
Conservatism, and not for any lower object. Both of them 
intimate expressly that they hope to have gained a great 
advantage for a substantially Conservative policy in future, by 
the concessions they have made to the country as regards the 
machinery of representation. Lord Derby even expressly in- 
sists on the attachment which he believes to exist in the 
newly enfranchised classes to the Throne, the Church, and 
the Peerage, and apparently on the guarantee these institu- 
tions will derive from the democratic change he has effected. 
Sir Stafford Northcote goes even further. He says, with an 
amount of paradox that is even humorous, that the great 
merit of the revolution his party has inaugurated is that it 
will tend to keep England more “ as it is,” to avert the 
danger of momentous changes. The announcement seems so 
quaint that we must quote his own words :—“ If they had at- 
tempted to nibble at it [Reform], and when they had brought 
it to a certain point to temporize about it, to throw it up and 
leave it in uncertainty, they would have been doing harm to 
the whole country, and more especially to what I may call the 
Conservative interest. And do not understand by that that I 
mean the interests of the set of men who are looked upon as the 
leaders of the Conservative party, but I mean that great body 
of persons in this country who, upon the whole, represent the 
great Conservative feeling of the country—that is to say, men 
who desire to keep England, upon the whole, as it is; not 
that there are not changes to be made here and there, to 
adapt our institutions to the circumstances of the times, but 
men who desire that there should be no great radical revolu- 
tion, no attempt to plunge into the unknown, rather to go 
quietly upon the old lines we have gone upon for many years, 
altering a little here and a little there, as may be necessary to 
meet the progress of society, and to maintain the old fabric of 
our Constitution.” From which it would certainly appear that 
Lord Derby himself, and many of his sub-lieutenants, so far 
from intending to haul down the Conservative standard when 
they passed the Reform Bill, really believed that by throwing 
the whole power of the boroughs into the hands of the 
working class, they were taking the most effectual means to 
restrain them from using it in any startling manner. In 
short, they haye given the working classes a formidable 
weapon, not only in the hope they won’t use it, but under 
the conviction that the best way to prevent their using it is 
to put it ready for use into their hands. That this is Lord 
Derby’s view the very amusing “warning” he gave the 
working classes against any attempt to tamper legislatively 
with the rate of wages, shows curiously enough. In effect 
he says, ‘I have made you predominant in every borough, in 
order that you may be deterred from giving effect to those of 
your views which I think mischievous and dangerous. I 
solemnly warn you against giving effect to those views in the 
ordinary manner in which political convictions honestly en- 
tertained, however false they may really be, are usually 
enforced in representative assemblies by those who hold them. 
I intended you to have power only on condition that on sub- 
jects on which you were mistaken and muddle-hgaded, you 
should never try to use power. Of course, we, your old 
rulers, the governing classes of the past, are the best judges 
as to which of your views ave mistaken and muddle-headed. 
When we warn you that on any subject you have gone wrong, 
you will, of course, at once acquiesce, and though you may have 
the power to carry a bad measure through the new House of 
Commons, you will renounce that power on a hint from us.’ 
This appears to us to be the truly innocent view of politics 
taken by Lord Derby and Sir Stafford Northcote. They wish 
to see no substantial changes in English politics. They are 
as attached as ever to the policy of keeping “ England as it 
is,” and, therefore, they give the only great untried class in the 
community full power to do as it likes, trusting to the influence 
of solemn advice to prevent it from doing anything effectual. 











Can anything witness more strikingly to the true state of the 
case,—namely, that Lord Derby and his sub-lieutenants had 
not the least idea what they were about, but were managed by 
the one man of the party who jad a clear idea of what he 
was about—Mr. Disraeli? We admit at once that Lord 
Derby’s and Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches fully show that 
they did not in any sense believe they were sacrificing sub- 
stantial Conservative interests by a revolution in the machinery- 
of representation. They seem to have been and to be 
simple enough to hold that if they could only prevent being 
“ousted,” as Lord Derby elegantly called it, on Reform, by 
outbidding the Liberals, they would have the whole game in 
their own hands, to deal with in their own old Conservative 
fashion, afterwards. But in thus believing they certainly 
showed themselves to be more completely clay in Mr. Disraeli’s. 
hands, than ever did any Trades’ Unions show themselves clay 
in the hands of the Unionist leader. To give people great 
power, and solemnly warn them not to use it according to their 
own notions of how it ought to be used, is surely one of the 
most artless achievements of modern statesmanship. 

Lord Derby reiterated at Manchester the old confession 
made in his speech on the second reading of the Reform Bill 
in the House of Lords, that on assuming office in 1866 he 
deliberately intended to adopt a Reform policy that would 
outbid the Liberals, and “convert, if possible, an existing 
majority into a practical minority.” At Manchester, with: 
his usual candour, he returned with evident pleasure to that 
curiously cynical avowal. ‘“ 7 bring forward a measure,” he- 
says, “short of that produced by the late Government, would 
equally have subjected me to ignominious discomfiture ; and,. 
regarding boldness as safety, I thought the only course to be- 
pursued was that I should obtain the concurrence of the Con- 
servative party to make a large and liberal addition to the- 
electoral franchise, resting on a sound and definite principle, 
and obstinately to oppose any attempts to disturb that posi-- 
tion.” This is the avowal on which the Quarterly Review 
grounds its accusation that Lord Derby has sacrificed the 
one safeguard of party government,—the political principle 
of party union,—to the mere strategical desire for success, 
—the dislike to being “ousted.” But the reviewer evi- 
dently had not understood aright the thoroughly child-like. 
simplicity of the Conservative leader and of most of his. 
followers. In a question of mere machinery Lord Derby 
and Sir Stafford Northcote see no principle at all. It 
is not at the stage of granting absolute power to change 
England that they think the fight ought to be fought,—not till’ 
the actual proposals to change it come before them. Then, 
if we understand Lord Derby and Sir Stafford Northcote aright, . 
—then, but not till then, will the Conservatives show fight. 
If any attempt be made to revolutionize the Church, or to 
strike at tle land laws of England, or to interfere with the- 
House of Peers, or to fret capitalists by laws conceived in the- 
one-sided interest of labour,—then they will fight. And they 
seriously expect to fight with infinitely more advantage and 
success for having laid down their arms without a struggle on 
the question of the centre of popular power. The way to 
keep England as nearly as possible the same, is to set up an. 
enormously powerful machinery for making it different.. 
We do not wonder that the (Quarterly reviewer was unable 
to conceive of this line of defence. His theory is that 
party government in its old sense,—in the sense in which the 
coherence of parties is determined by common principles,— 
was surrendered when Lord Derby surrendered his objections. 
to Democracy, in order to prevent being “ousted” by the 
Liberals. He thinks that a precedent has now been made for 
changing party principles from time to time, with the sole 
view to securing the largest following. The consequence will 
be, he thinks, that a party will cease to be anything stable- 
and coherent, will cease to have a life of its own depending 
on its vital principle, but will be a miore or less considerable 
band of individuals, whose combining principle or formula wilk 
be variable,—fluctuating from time to time according to the- 
sagacity of the leader in judging how he may best catch new 
votes without positively alienating old ones. There will be 
no permanent standard, the Quarterly thinks, raised on either 
side; indeed, it will soon be impossible to distinguish, except 
by name, one side from the other. If the leader who has 
hitherto represented resistance to democracy can advocate 
democracy in order to avoid being “ousted,’’ why should not 
the leader who has hitherto resisted every innovation on the 
Church take up Church reform to prevent being “ ousted,” 
if he thinks it would have that effect? Nay, this sort of 
practice cannot be adopted by one party without infecting the 
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whole of Parliament. Why should not leaders who have 
hitherto stood up for liberty and tolerance in religion 
as their main article of faith, try a little persecu- 
tion, if circumstances should lead them to think that 
they would gain more followers than they would 
lose by that experimental change? Why should not 
party become, as it has long been in America, an 
association of individuals who use principles and policies as 
the baits by which to catch adherents? But all this reason- 
ing goes, we sincerely believe, on a false assumption, except 
perhaps, as regards Mr. Disraeli himself. His companions in 
arms, the genuine country gentlemen at least, have no notion 


at present of deserting their old standards on substantial 


questions. They have been over-persuaded that it was wise 
to give up physical control in order to secure a greater 
moral influence. But they have not even had the sense to 
face the great truth, that with a totally new machinery must 
come a new and, to them, startling class of innovations—many 
of them, we sincerely believe, valuable—which they will have 
little power to resist. 

The general inference we draw from this quaint simplicity 
of Mr. Disraeli’s political instruments is, that they are not 
useful for any purpose except to be managed by Mr. Disraeli. 
We admit that they have acted in good faith in what they 
believed to be the interests of the good old Conservatism, but 
when we admit this, we only say in another form that Mr. 
Disraeli has the power over them of those electro-biologists 
who tell their patients that a taste or a smell is nauseous 
when it is sweet, and that it is sweet when it is nauseous, 
and who persuade them thereby even to enjoy the imaginary 
sweetness or shrink from the imaginary nausea. Mr. Disraeli, 
having once rid himself of those three statesmen who were 
not, as mesmerists say, subject to his mesmeric influence, has 
told all the rest of the Cabinet that Democracy is Conserva- 
tism, and has been, and is, believed. No electro-biologist ever 


yet performed so great a feat as that! 





THE ROMAN CRISIS. 


fJXHERE is no point of view, that we can perceive, from 

which an English Liberal can regard this Roman move- 
ment with cordial satisfaction. Explain it as we may, it is 
tainted either with weakness, or rashness, or faithlessness, or 
that spirit of intrigue which centuries of servitude seem to 
have rooted in the Italian mind. The Convention between 
Italy and France neither did nor could dispose of Rome, 
which belongs to its people, but it is quite clear that the 
Convention was intended to prohibit the invasion of Rome 
from without, and quite clear also that Rome is being 
invaded, the only uncertain points being the character of the 
invaders and the reason for their unexpected action. Sup- 
posing them to be Garibaldians, that is, Italian Volunteers 
acting upon their own ideas of policy and justice, then they 
have claimed the right not only of disobeying the Rattazzi 
Government, but of declaring that in Italy there exists no 
Government at all entitled to obedience,—of reducing Italy 
for the time to the anarchy it has only just escaped. They 
are doing their very best not only to make constitutional 
government impossible—which is within their right—but 
to make any government impossible, which is not within 
it, is so far without it, that but for a certain visible un- 
selfishness they would deserve to be called by Italianissimi 
like ourselves foes of human society. They are making war 
on their own account, in the teeth of a national obligation 
which was sanctioned by a free Parliament, and which they 
therefore were bound by every principle of morals and politics 
to respect. If they are right, the Fenians are right, or any | 


-other body of men who choose to assert their claim to kill | 


people rather than submit to a national decree. They cannot | 
plead that the existence of the Temporal Power is one of those 
monster evils which override all considerations of national 
obligation, to suppress which men may justifiably risk anarchy ; 
for they knew that it was temporary, knew that it would 
expire with Pio Nono, knew that even the temporary Con- 
vention provided a method for suppressing it, namely, 
a revolution, conducted without aid from outside. It 
is vain to argue that the Reds have the nation at their 
back, for if they have, their course was clear, to upset the 
Ministry, entrust power to their own representatives, de- 
clare the presence of French soldiers in Rome, under the name 
of the Antibes Legion, a breach of the Convention, a casus 
delli, and either obtain redress from Paris or honestly fight it 
out. It is.a better answer, indeed, it is a complete answer, to 








say that Napoleon is playing a comedy, that he wishes the 
Convention set aside, and that, formally or informally, he has 
given a consent to the present movement. The two parties 
to a contract can end it if they please, and that defence clears 
the Garibaldians, and is very likely true; but what a policy 
of thimbleriggers it ascribes to the Ministry, what a cesspool 
of lies and murders does it make of a great movement ! 
Rattazzi demands Rome of Napoleon, and gets it, then tells 
the Garibaldians he has got it, then informs the world he has 
not got it, then assembles an army to prevent the invasion he 
has ordered, then lets invaders through his ranks, and then 
marches, it may be, on them for being too zealous! All this 
while Napoleon is denouncing the movement he has ordered, 
and thundering threats at the men whom he has promised to 
keep from harm. Open and undisguised violation of the 
Convention under the plea of necessity would be far less 
demoralizing than this policy of chicane, this leadership in 
trickery, this statesmanship of a masquerade. If there is a 
cause on earth worth fighting for it is the overthrow of the 
Temporal Power; but no cause whatsoever. not the abolition of 
slavery itself, could justify policy such as this. Take it how 
we will, the Italian Governmentis equally discredited. Either the 
Rattazzi Ministry were bound to stop the invasion, and would 
not, in which case they are faithless ; or they were bound and 
could not, in which case they have no claim to be a Govern- 
ment at all; or they were not bound and did not, in which 
case they were playing a game with lives for counters, 
patriots for cards, and Italy for the ultimate stake—a kind of 
loo that would amuse devils mightily, but which to all decent 
men not blinded by hatred of priests and Popery seems alto- 
gether intolerable. If Italy needs anything, it is the con- 
fidence of the world; but who is to believe Italy, when its 
Government is either so powerless or so tricky as this move- 
ment seems to indicate ? 

Of course events, tricks included, have to be acknowledged 
by politicians, and the course of the Italian Government now 
seems clear. They must make the evil as good as they can, 
—take Rome, put down anarchy, and till they can modify the 
Convention govern in the Pope’s name. In spite of appear- 
ances, for which we cannot attempt to account, we find it im- 
possible to believe that Napoleon will again despatch an army 
to Rome. To do so would be to confess a huge failure, to 
risk a war with his best ally, and to throw up without an 
equivalent all hope of influence beyond the Rhine. He does 
not want, we presume, to occupy the Austrian position in 
Italy, to make France the object of the deadly animosity of 
twenty millions of Latins, to burden his finances with a pro- 
vince which will cost him as much as a war; and without 
incurring all these dangers he cannot return to Rome. He 
may be made to incur them by his people, but there are, at 
least, as many Voltairians as Catholics in France. If he 
is going, so much the more reason for anticipating him 
by a swift march on Rome, He may declare war, . 
but if he does, it must be risked, and accepted as the 
consequence which the anarchical impatience of the party 
of Action, the tricky subterfuges of the party of Order, have 
brought upon the Peninsula. To retire under his menaces 
would be to give up the Roman people, the Italian patriots, 
and the cause for which so many principles have been post- 
poned or suppressed, and leave the Roman question as an 
immensely aggravated difficulty in the way of consolidation. 
The Convention would not be kept, for its first object was 
that the French should depart out of Italy, and Napoleon has 
no more right in Rome under its provisions than Victor 
Emanuel. Nobody has any right except the Roman people, 
who have not yet exercised their privilege for themselves. As 
a matter of fact, we imagine the Government cannot do it, 
and if Napoleon intervenes must at any hazard declare the 
Convention ended, and meet force by force. If, on the other 
hand, the Emperor of the French is not intending to despatch 
troops, then the march is equally necessary to restore order, 
protect the Pope, and so far as it is still possible fulfil 
during Pio Nono’s life the spirit of the Convention. It is 
only by utter audacity now that the blunders or failures 
of the last month can be repaired, and it remains to be 
seen whether a Government which condescends to such in- 
trigues possesses the necessary spirit. If it does not, we 
may rely on it we have heard the last of nionarchical govern- 
ment in Italy. 

It is most mortifying to Liberals to be compelled thus to 
condemn a Government which is seeking one of their own 
most cherished objects, and which controls the one people for 
whose future they feel an enthusiasm ; but there are principles. 
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more important than even the fate of the Temporal Power, 


and the Italian Government and people alike are setting those | 


principles at naught. One of those principles is that national 
agreements, as long as they are agreements, and not mere 
historical records, should be kept, even when it is very dis- 
agreeable and troublesome to keep them; and another is 
that a free government ought to be allowed to govern. 
Garibaldi is a very great individual, and a very pure-minded 
one, but he has no more right to declare war on his own 
account, against the will of his Government, than the smallest 
and meanest man in Italy. If the people think their Govern- 
ment treacherous, or tardy, or unpatriotic, let them change it, 
even by revolution ; but while it exists let it, at all hazards, 
be supported in keeping the national word. To disobey it 
while retaining it, is only a way of formulizing anarchy, of 
convincing the’ half doubtful populations of Europe that a free 
government is an untrustworthy government, a free population 
incapable of maintaining a stable and vigorous executive. 
This is the way, say the aristocrats, and the absolutists, and 
the Ceesarists, in which reckless men force their own will on 
constitutional governments, and the musses, who, above all 
things, respect firmness, half endorse the denunciation. We 
presume Italy will obtain Rome, but the mode of her success 
will destroy half the value, it may be all the value, of the 
success itself. 


THE EXULTATION OF FREE-CHURCHISM. 


T is interesting to note that the Record is evidently re- 
gretting too late the first fruits of its alliance with Dr. 
Pusey, the armistice concluded between the Evangelical and 
the High-Church orthodoxies for the purpose of common war 
upon the Essayists and Reviewers and Dr. Colenso. The 
recent Episcopal Conference, which is in reality a great step 
towards the setting up a free Episcopal Church in England, 
disowning all connection with the State, could never have 
taken place, but for that rapprochement between the Evan- 
gelical and High-Church party. Nor, as the Record itself 
now points out, could it have been carried out with as much 
success as it has been, without a tacit consent on the part of 
Evangelicals and High Church to waive all the points on 
which they differ, even though these points are the most 
fundamental to our existing difficulties, rather than endanger 
the blow at honest criticism of the Bible which it was intended 
to strike, and which has been struck. Had not the subjects 
of Ritualism and the Real Presence been by common consent 
tabooed, no encyclical would have gone forth at all. The 
Synod would have broken up in disorder and the principle of 
a State Church would have won a signal victory. As it is, 
there are plenty of our ecclesiastical contemporaries who 
cannot conceal their elation at the blow which has been 
struck against the principle of Erastianism. Nor do we con- 
ceal from ourselves that it is a very serious one. If it be any 
comfort to our High-Church contempurarics to know that we 
believe the impulse given to Free Churches in the colonies, 
together with the attempt now in course of incubation to 
establish a voluntary tribunal on matters of doctrine at home, 
to be very momentous, and but too likely to have the gravest 
issues, we willingly accord them that satisfaction. But before 
they triumph let them weigh the position well. 
Suppose the Voluntary tribunal established as proposed,— 
a tribunal which would have legal effect in the Free Churches 


that will, by the terms of their incorporation, agree to abide by | 


the decisions of this tribunal, and which will even over our 
own Church of England clergymen have a most formidable 
influence of prestige and social influence, though not of law— 
what would be its first result? Why, almost certainly and 
inevitably, a reversal of the Gorham decision ;—a positive 
decree that regeneration in baptism does actually take place 
because the water is sprinkled on an infant's foreheag, and that 
regeneration, consequently, comes not by Christ without 
ritual, nor yet by faith in Christ with or without ritual, but 
only by the appointed ritual duly performed. That must be 
one of the very first decisions. Interpreted as the Prayer 
Book was interpreted by the Bishop of Cape Town and his 
coadjutors in the Colenso trial, there is no help against such 
a decision at all. Take the words, of the service in their 
literal meaning, without any of those large allowances for 
historical precedent and usage which only a lay tribunal 
is disposed to make, and this is what the words of the 
Baptismal service mean, — what any clerical tribunal, 


judging on the dogmatic principles of Dr. Gray and 
his friends, would inevitably define them. 


Dr. Gray and 


|his colleagues did, indeed, define categorically far more 
doubtful matters than these. They laid down, for instance, 
expressly that it is heresy to deny that God punished Christ 
instead of punishing man,—that His wrath actually fell upon 
Christ. Well, if this language can be held to be absolutely 
justified by anything in our Articles and Liturgy, what can pre- 
vent a clerical tribunal from interpreting the Baptismal service 
so as to condemn every clergyman who believes in no regene- 
ration without faith, as heretical,—nay, more,—every clergy- 
‘man who believes in any regeneration without the ceremony 
of baptism, as heretical? The very first work of such a dog- 
| matic tribunal as was actually set up in Cape Town, and is 
proposed to be set up in London, would be to split the Church 
into two halves, the Evangelical portion, which rejects bap- 
| tismal magic, and cleaves to the Article against the Real Pre- 
sence,—and the High-Church portion, which clings to baptismal 
magic, and resents the Article against the Real Presence. The 
only possible condition of uniting High and Low Church in the 
same Church is the condition under which they are now 
united, when a calm tribunal, like the Privy Council, not 
only willing but anxious to find the broadest possible scope 
for divergencies of thought in our formule, interprets 
the verbal obligations undertaken by different schools of 
clergymen. Such rules of interpretation as a clerical 
tribunal would adopt, would soon empty the Church 
either of one party or the other, or, if it were not confessedly 
| partial and onesided in its view, of both. The Evangelical 
| construction of the Baptismal service and the High-Church con- 
| struction of the Article on Transubstantiation, are both alike 
admissible only by the broadest conceivable system of con- 
| struction,—a system of construction no sacerdotal judges 
| would ever be persuaded to admit. Erastianism, then, does 
not mean simply the control of the State. It means also, in 
consequence of meaning this, a liberal comprehension of 
doctrinal differences of which no professional theologians are 
capable. The Evangelicals, by their truce with the Sacer- 
dotalists, have given the first impulse to their own ejection 
from any so-called free Anglican Church through a review of 
the Gorham case ;—or perhaps, if they were by any accident to 
secure a majority on the tribunal, then, of the ejection of the 
Sacramentalists first, sure to be avenged by their own ejection 
afterwards. In truth, a threefold split at least, is the 
certain ultimate result of the defeat of the State power. Is 
this a theme for exultation ? 

Nor is this the worst. If it should once happen (as we 
fear it may happen in case the Free-Church system of the 
Colonies and America be brought to react upon the English 
National Church) that the proposed voluntary spiritual 
tribunal renders freedom of clerical opinion, within the 
bounds of Privy Council law, a right too invidious and 
burdensome to be claimed except by a very few, the in- 
evitable result must be a split into violent ecclesiastical 
parties and knots, bent on reviling each other, and sustaining 
the confidence of their own adherents,—which must sooner or 
later end in the explosion of the National Church itself into 
a number of voluntary sects. And what then? Why, then 
the quiet parochial duties of England would cease alto- 
gether to be possible. Where there had been one vicar 
or rector, with a sort of official right to lead the work of 
rural civilization, to appeal for help when new school- 
rooms or new charities were needed, to interpose among his 
parishioners with kindly counsel and some little harmless 
prestige and authority, there would be two or three 
Episcopal sects wrangling with each other and with 
the Dissenters, and each and all wholly without a 
natural official position. A greater revolution than this 
must imply in the rural districts of England we can 
scarcely conceive. We do not assert that the power of 
religious organizations would dwindle in consequence. We 
know well the effect of sectarian rivalry in multiplying in- 
stitutions likely to catch souls. It is certain that church- 
building and school-building would increase,—probably far 
out of proportion to any need of it. The competition for 
souls might be much hotter than ever before. We might 
have the High-Church priest with his portable altar and 
wafer at one side of a sick man’s bed, and the Low-Church 
priest with his doctrine of salvation by faith at the other, and 
the Broad-Church priest, with his milder consolations, sharing 
the bottom of the bed with the Independent parson and the 
Methodist district visitor. But we should lose the benefit of 
the feeling which now exists in our rural districts that the 
natural person to consult in moral and family difficulties 








is the parish clergyman, on whose time there is a sort 
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of claim, and who has come to regard himself as at the! gradually assumed the position of Ambassadors, the authorized 


very least the residuary legatee of all spiritual interests 
in the parish not specially devised to Dissenting ministers. 
It is scarcely possible to estimate the value of this quiet, 
constitutional relation between the parish and its clergyman, 
as compared with the fluctuating relations of personal favour 
or disfayour in which the Voluntary ministers are held. 
parson himself has an influence with the squire which no 
priestly competitor for souls is likely ever to obtain. He 
has a territorial right to appear for the moral interests 
of the village or parish in any matter of difficulty. The 
Free Church rivals will have no more right of the kind 
than the Catholic priest or the Dissenting minister, and will 
not usually be listened to by the powers that be. We doubt 
if any rural police are of half as much importance, even in 
preserving a certain salutary respect for all civilized usages, 
as the parish clergymen. We are sure that in case of sudden 
calamity of any kind they have not half as much influence to 
procure from the public alleviations of distress. In a word, 
the parochial division of England amongst men who, what- 
ever their faults, are eminently practical and humane, and 
look upon themselves as spiritual police bound to abate any 
moral nuisance at the source of which they can get, is one of 
the few very old institutions which retains all its force and value. 
Break up the Erastian constitution of our Church, and this 
must go withit. Is this a theme for exultation among any 
party,—High Church, or Low Church, or Broad Church ? 
Nay, is it even a theme for exultation among the Dissenters 
themselves ? 





THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND THE COLONIAL 
SERVICE. \ 


HIS dead-lock in Melbourne is a very bad busines, not 
because dead-locks matter in Victoria—with wages at 
5s. a day, and mutton at 13d. a pound, no political question 
matters seriously—but because it proves that the Colonial 
Office is in incompetent hands. The Duke of Buckingham, 
to put the matter in a very sensational but a very true form, 
is permitting the bribing of British Ambassadors. Our 
readers will remember that eighteen months ago the Upper 
House of Melbourne, during a quarrel with the more popular 
body, threw out an Appropriation Bill, and brought adminis- 
tration to a stand. Whether ill advised or wisely, they 
had a right to throw it out; but Sir Charles Darling, the 
Governor, instigated by a majority of the Legislative Assembly, 
instead of maintaining the law, which was his clear duty, 
aided his Ministry to evade it. He allowed them to carry on 
the Government by borrowing the needful moneys from the 
Bank,: confessing the obligation before the Supreme Court, 
and then under an old Act paying what had become by this trick 
legal debts. For this conduct, Mr. Cardwell, in the interest 
of constitutional govenment, recalled the Governor with the 
full approval of everybody except the majority in the Colonial 
Assembly. They proposed a vote of 20,000/. as compensation 
to Sir Charles, and as such a vote is prohibited by the Charter 
Act, made Lady Darling the nominal donee, inserted the vote 
in the. annual Appropriation Bill, passed it, and sent it up in 
due form to the Upper House. There it was almost as a 
matter of course rejected, the Council being indisposed to 
stultify itself by paying a fine for the exercise of its legal pre- 
rogative, and administration was brought for the second time 
in two years to a dead-lock. Nobody could be legally paid, 
and eyen with mutton at 14d. a pound policemen and navvies 
have a desire for pay. Towever, the departments are not dis- 
solved, and we dare say the Ministry will get money by some de- 
vice or other, but it appears that the original vote was supported 
by the Colonial Office from this side. The local majority, no 
doubt, proposed it, but their leaders were not much inclined 
to a course which might look like impertinence towards the 
Imperial Government, until a despatch was read from the 
Duke of Buckingham which was interpreted, it may be, 
erroneously to mean this. The Government can give no 
countenance to a vote of the kind, but they will not be sorry 
if some provision is made for Sir Charles Darling, as an excel- 
lent servant who has been recalled for Imperial reasons, when 
he has quitted official employ. 

It is very difficult, remembering how regularly public de- 
spatches are supplemented by private correspondence, to doubt 
that this is a true explanation of the despatch, but even to 
have left a doubt upon such a subject was a grievous mistake, 
in a matter of the first importance. The Governors of the 
Anglo-Saxon colonies, whatever we may style them, have 
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agents through whom Great Britain transmits her will to faith- 
ful but almost independent allies. To allow them to be paid 
by the colonies for preferring one policy to another, is as bad 
as to allow ambassadors to receive payments from the 
Sovereign to whom they are accredited, a practice certain not 
only to impair their independence, but to open the door to 
still worse abuses. When judges were allowed to receive 
gifts, they speedily began to seek them, and at last to 
regard a verdict as a reward to be given to the most 
liberal paymaster in the suit. The essential point in 
the character of a Colonial Governor is that he should 
be British, should represent the Empire, and not the 
Colony, should be above local parties, free from local 
temptations, beyond the reach of local menaces or jeers. If 
he is not, what is the use of him? The Colony had far 
better invest the Premier of the day with the Government House, 
and the representative function implied in the possession of 
that building, far better choose its own ablest man to conduct 
its own executive administration. Yet how is he to be all 
these things if the Colony can enrich or impoverish him for 
life the moment he is out of office ? Twenty thousand pounds 
is not a very great sum, it is only two years’ salary, but then 
it is an immense addition to the amount a Colonial Governor 
can save, and after Melbourne there is for him very little 
prospect of promotion. There is only one better office, 
Madras or Bombay, and it is very rarely given to Colonial 
Governors. The amount, however, does not matter. It 
might suit a rich colony, in order, say, to buy assent to a 
Protectionist Act, to pay three times the sum to a retiring 
Governor, and the mere possibility of such gains would 
fatally affect the independence of men who know that the 
profession, brilliant as. it seems to outsiders, offers in reality 
very little. The fear which upright men, on the other hand, 
would be sure to entertain of being suspected of bidding for 
popular favour, and consequently for popular grants, would be 
at least as injurious, and would probably produce a breed of 
stiffnecked Governors with a bias against local sentiment, 
even when no Imperial interest was at stake. England 
wants neither one nor the other, neither tools pliant 
to influence other than her own nor proconsuls yielding 
to nothing except orders, but independent ambassadors, 
men of the world, who can be trusted to yield when- 
ever it is not of importance to be firm, who can con- 
ciliate and yet restrain local Premiers, just as they conciliate 
and yet restrain European Governments. To this status 
the old and healthful policy of the Colonial Office, that 
Governors must neither be fined nor rewarded by the colonies 
is absolutely essential, and the Duke of Buckingham in de- 
parting from it has risked the demoralization of the service. 
There was no hardship in Sir Charles Darling’s case which 
the Office could not have remedied. He had not done any- 
thing wrong, or silly, or offensive to the country at large. He 
had simply in a difficult crisis mistaken his duty, and if the 
Colonial Secretary chose to employ his undoubted abilities 
elsewhere than in Melbourne, nobody would have seriously 
objected. But to permit a colony to grant him a fortune 
because he had subordinated law to popular clamour, to allow 
a dominant party to reward him for being a partizan, is in- 
tolerable weakness, weakness as great as if Lord Stanley were 
to allow the Sultan to pay Sir Henry Bulwer for saving 
Candia to the Porte. We say nothing of the blow inflicted 
upon official discipline, though the Office has little power over 
its Governors except the fine involved in a sentence of recall, 
and confine ourselves to the simple argument that Colonial 
Governors are Envoys, and that envoys to be independent must 
have their remuneration fixed by those who send them, not by 
those to whom they are sent. Whether they are paid the day 
before resignation or the day after, does not matter one straw. 

The worst feature in the case is the motive which appears to 
have inspired the Office in its concession. The Duke of 
Buckingham does not want to do any harm, and cannot have 
been blind to the danger of the precedent, but he was actu- 
ated, we doubt not, by the desire to let the colonists do a 
very generous thing if they liked—in fact, to leave them 
alone. We are pushing that policy much too far,—rushing 
from a system of meddling, which irritated everybody, into 
one of non-intervention, which pleases nobody. Whereas we 
formerly would not let the Colonists deepen a harbour without 
sanction, we now allow them to break up an Imperial service 
without remonstrance. The true theory is not to leave 
Colonies alone on all occasions—to leave despatches unread, 
in fact—but to leave them alone wherever the local action 
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affects only local interests. Whenever it affects the Empire, 
or principles essential to the Empire, the Colonial Office is 
responsible as well as the colony. Even on local matters the 
colonists would frequently be grateful for English advice, and 
the benefit of English experience ; and on Imperial questions 
they not only need it, but are keenly sensible of their need. 
They do not know enough of the infinitely ramified interests 
of Great Britain not to blunder. Mr. Cardwell’s action in 
the original squabble has restored the full vigour of constitu- 
tional law in Melbourne, retoned the public sense that law, 
though not immutable, is sacred,—that there is something 
higher than the popular will, however unanimous, or how- 
ever strongly declared. Had the Duke of Buckingham, 
instead of writing a weak despatch, which the colonists inter- 
preted in the most popular sense, neither allowing nor for- 
bidding this grant, pointed out in ten lines that it would he 
fatal to the discipline and independence of a great imperial 
service, not another word would have been heard on the sub- 
ject. The Melbourne politicians did not want to injure the 
Empire, they only wanted to be very kind to a Governor who 
had suffered in a popular cause, and to give the Upper Chamber 
a pretty severe snub. Neither of those motives, the amiable 
one or the spiteful, interested them sufficiently to make them 
quarrel with the Home Government, or even question a decree 
which on such points they accept as judicial. The Council 
has prevented the blunder which should have been averted 
from home, and it is not too late for the Duke of Buckingham 
still to retrace his steps, and signify that the grant is opposed 
to the best judgment of Her Majesty’s Government. Whether 
as Ambassador or as Chief of the Executive, no Colonial 
Governor ought to receive one shilling from those over whom 
he rules, or has ruled, beyond the salary fixed by agreement 
with Great Britain. As Ambassador he is thereby tempted 
to sell his employers, as Chief of the Executive to sell the 
laws, which it is his special function, as the one officer above 
party and beyond partiality, to carry out with impassive calm. 
Contempt for law is the temptation of Republican communities, 
and to sanction a vote of cash to a Governor removed for 
breaking the laws is to foster that contempt out of lazy kindliness 
towards an individual whose future could be provided for by 
other means, and lazy dislike to guide a Legislature which in 
such matters accepts guidance from England as guidance from 
above. 





“SOUTH GERMANY.” 


HE speech of Prince Hohenlohe on the opening of the 
Bavarian Session explains the position of South Germany 
with sufficient clearness, indeed with a frankness which may 
prove to be not altogether discreet. The position is a very 
singular one, and is not as yet thoroughly comprehended in 
England, where the mass of politicians are too apt to forget 
the latent Conservative forces operating in all great affairs. 
The natural course of events in Germany, as it seems to 
Englishmen, would be for the South Germans to demand re- 
admittance into the Federation, to obtain readmittance, and 
to let France, if France is discontented, do her worst. Up to 
the meeting of the Emperors at Salzburg, it was believed in 
Bavaria itself that this would be their course, and it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that should France interfere this would 
still be the only probable line of action. If Napoleon crossed 
the Rhine, the two sections of Germany would at once spring 
together with a clang. National feeling would overbear 
every other consideration, and any government or dynasty 
which attempted to resist it would be swept away. A single 
Prussian regiment, for example, would overthrow Wurtem- 
burg, simply because two in every three Wurtemburgers 
would wish to be overthrown. Since that meeting, however, 
the South Germans have come to believe that the prospect of 
French interference is, at all events, remote. The Emperor, 
they say, rightly or wrongly matters little, has been disap- 
pointed in Austria, will not play for such tremendous stakes 
without partners, will not unless compelled risk singlehanded 
a war with a nation so martial, so resolute, and so strictly 
organized as a Prussianized Germany would be. Failing war, 
the South-German Governments incline to think that they 
can gain time, and perhaps avert for years that annexation 
which they regard as equivalent to extinction. They 
have, as they think, many circumstances in their favour. 
In the first place, Count von Bismarck is by no means 
in a hurry to tempt them to come in. He wishes, in the 
first place, to ‘digest his last meal,” that is, to organize 





directly so completely that he shall have not only no resist. 
ance to dread, but no slackness to punish, an object which 
Baron von Beust energetically thwarts, so energetically that 
Saxony is by no means digested yet. Then the South 
Germans friendly to Prussia are all Liberals, and the Court is 
indisposed to reinforce the Opposition with a vast mass of 
electors and members to whom certain great concessions must 
inevitably be made. For example, and as a single illustration, 
the rigid sameness of the Prussian educational system must be 
modified in a Liberal sense, or the Catholics would in masses 
disobey the law. And finally, we suspect, though this is of 
course not in any way avowed, Count von Bismarck would 
like very much to watch the course of the Austrian Germans 
a little farther before admitting the South, to see whether 
the union of all Germany is absolutely hopeless, or hopeless 
without a surrender of the Prussian organization. The 
Premier, therefore, who is pressed all -this while by influences 
of which Europe knows little, influences from St. Petersburg, 
from Paris, and from Potsdam, repels rather than encourages 
South-German advances, bids zealots for union wait, and some- 
times, we are assured, by a “frightful” plainness of speech as to 
the political value of their adhesion, wounds their susceptibili- 
ties till they exclaim that he wants to merge Germany in 
Berlin. ‘He sneers,” say the unionists, “when we make 
love, and laughs when we propose.”” The Governments make 
much of this refusal, and find among some of their subjects 
not unwilling auditors. In Baden, the population, from the 
Grand Duke downwards,—a small clique of Ultramontanes 
and Professors excepted,—may be said to accept fusion either 
gladly or patiently, but in Wurtemburg about a third of the 
people and in Bavaria more than half are opposed to it. They 
would give up their opposition rather than aid France, or even 
Austria, but they dread and detest what they style the Prussian 
Caporalismus, the rigid organization in all departments of life 
which is the distinctive policy of the Hohenzollerns. They want 
to live easy, lax lives, and not to be called to account every five 
minutes for neglect of this or that duty to the State or to 
civilization. They have, in fact, for Prussia the feeling Tus- 
cans have for Piedmont, a feeling compounded of love of 
liberty and love of laziness, which makes them very bitter in 
talk and very hesitating in action. All classes in the South 
feel this more or less, Ultramontanes encourage it by every 
means, and it is strengthened in Bavaria by a feeling the 
strength of which it is difficult for Englishman to realize. It 
seems incredible to them that a family like the Wittelsbachs, 
scarcely known out of Germany, without any “ world-wide” 
history, and with a record by no means clear of offence, should 
be the object of a passionate and devoted loyalty. It is, how- 
ever, the fact. There are entire districts in Bavaria, specially 
the Bavarian Highlands, where the summons of the over-cul- 
tivated dilettante, with the head of Shelley and the instincts 
of an impresario, who now represents the family would be 
answered by every grown man, where the entire population 
would as assuredly die around him if he took the field as if 
they were Scotch Highlanders round Prince Charlie. They 
look to him for guidance, and him only ; and if he could guide, 
if he possessed a genius for politics instead of a genius for art 
criticism, he might alter the entire course of politics in South 
Germany. As it is, the different feelings working together 
enable his Government without serious risk to postpone, 
as they hope indefinitely, any further advance towards the 
unity of the German people. They cannot join Austria, 
because Berlin intimates that such a course would com- 
pel the Prussian Government to fulfil the wishes of its 
Bavarian supporters, in fact, to annex the South. They 
cannot rely on France, because that is the one course which 
would make national feeling stronger than local sentiment, 
and they cannot form a third power by joining Baden, Hesse, 
and Wurtemburg in a Southern Bund, because that would be 
useless. The Confederation would only be seven millions 
then, and the Wurtemburgers are not Catholics, and the 
Baden people are Reds. They can, however, as they think, 
sit perfectly quiet, rely on Prussian aid if they are attacked by 
foreigners, and do nothing at all except reorganize their Army 
on the Prussian system, so that if France makes the leap they 
may be ready to show that a “ particular” State may be 
nationally useful. This is what Prince Hohenlohe intends 
and promises to do, and which, so long as Von Bismarck lets 
him alone, and France keeps quiet, and Austria busies herself 
at home, he will be allowed by his Parliament under the 
operation of the sentiments we have described to keep doing. 
This is the new South-German policy, of which so much 


Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein directly and Saxony in-| has been said, and it is very difficult, nearly impossible, to form 
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On one point, and one only, do we feel 
The impulse which is to perfect the work 
The 


olitical ocean. 


tolerably clear. I : 
of annexation must come in some way from without. 


Bavarians are too comfortable, too well off, too gently used, | 


too fond of their dreamy content, to take active steps to 
compel a reluctant Prussia to admit them into the Northern 
Federation. They may sigh a little for great careers, and 
fret a little at isolation, and jest a little at their European 
werlessness ; but, unless Prince Hohenlohe taxes their beer, 
as he talks of doing, they will sit quietly and expend any 
superfluous mental energy in criticism. The impulse, the 
motive power, must come from without; and it is at this 
int, as we conceive, that “South-German policy” will 
break down. It is fitted only for a calm sea, and no sea 
remains always calm. Its authors believe that, as Napoleon 
is afraid and Bismarck reluctant to stir, nobody will stir, and 
omit the German Liberals from the calculation altogether. 
Those Liberals, though discouraged by the event of the war, 
are still strong, and their sine qué non is the unity of Ger- 
many. They will press steadily to their end, and with their 
allies in the South, and more especially in Baden, they may 
succeed, we think will succeed, in forcing the Government 
into a wider and more daring policy. It is only as the un- 
conscious instrument of a conscious national will that the 
Prussian Premier has become the arbiter of Europe; and 
he must either carry out that will, or yield up a posi- 
tion which enables him to-attempt the immense tasks yet 
remaining to be performed, and which he is willing to per- 
form. We question, too, if he is so unwilling to be 
pushed on as he is just now anxious to appear, and at all 
events, his master is not, for he told the people of Hohen- 
zollern, the earliest subjects of his race, that he believed Pro- 
vidence would call him in its own good time to complete the 
work. A burst of military feeling in France, an explosion in 
Baden, a change of Sovereign at Berlin, a successful Liberal 
assault upon the estimates, anything may remove the hesita- 
tion of the Berlin Cabinet, and then the South-German policy 
goes to pieces. Meal resistance, even if the Courts had the 
courage to attempt it, is out of the question; Baden is Prus- 
sian in all but name; in Wurtemburg two-thirds of the 
members support the cry for immediate junction with the 
North ; Hesse has not an idea except fusion, and Bavaria is 
honeycombed with Prussian devotees. There are three, it is 
said, even in the present Cabinet, and at least one-half of the 
people would absolutely refuse to resist any energetic pressure 
towards a policy which would realize their long cherished 
ideal, a German Empire stretching from Italy to the ocean. 
from the Vistula to Holland, with one Emperor, one Parlia- 
ment, and a homogeneous people, free, organized, and on the 
Continent so irresistible, as to ensure peace and justify disarma- 
ment. Itis possible for the South to wait, but it is not possible 
to resist, and a policy which is in its essence simply one of wait- 
ing, is sure in the end to be proved no policy at all. Prince 
Hohenlohe’s statement of his plan may be received with cheers, 
but they are cheers which only prove that Bavarians, like 
other men—perhaps a critic would say above all other men— 
like to occupy easy chairs as long as the world will let them. 





COMMERCIAL CONDITION OF FRANCE. 


HE Chamber of Commerce of Rouen is at its wits’ end. 
Baffled in its attempt to trace out the causes of the crisis | 
which “at this moment is raging over the commerce and | 
industry of a great part of France,” and hopeless of finding a | 
remedy, the Chamber, in its despair, has called in a foreign 
physician. The foreign physician is only too happy to respond | 
to the call. Long since he has watched the progress of a| 
serious disease on the other side of the water, of which both 
the causes and the cure appeared to him as clear as day. At 
the same time, the native treatment applied to it had 
offended against every article of his scientific creed. How 
fortunate, then, to be called in to prescribe! It is highly 
amusing to observe the honest zest with which the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce replied the other day to the inquiry 
from Rouen. It summed up the causes of the French crisis 


in two words—politics and protection. No Evangelical minister 
called in by the family to prescribe for a young lady suffering 
under a Ritualistic réyime, could improve the occasion with 
greater gusto and unction than the Liverpool Free-Traders in 
Free Trade 

















their answer to the suffering Protectionists. 


any sound opinion as to its chances of immediate success. ' 
No doubt it is a policy of drifting, but a log may drift on a 
sea for a long while, and Bavaria is for the hour a log on the 





supplies the flourish for the opening paragraph-—‘‘ Commerce 
being nothing more than an exchange of the superfluous pro- 
ducts of one country for those of another, the less restricted 
their exchange is by prohibitive or so-called restrictive duties, 
the greater will be its amount.” Free Trade supplies the 
flourish for the end—* Finally, a remedy, as we believe, is 
to be found in the universal adoption of Free Trade.” And in 
‘the middle, where the causes of commercial suffering common 
| to both countries are set forth, Protection supplies the chief 
| material for the list, though in this case the responsibility for 
| the disastrous results of high duties is civilly transferred to 
the shoulders of the United States. The gist of the English 
answer is this; you complain of depression, and can neither 
understand nor cure it. The immediate and temporary cause 
may be the results of the American war, and the high tariff 
of the United States; possibly, also, some financial influence, 
of which you can best judge yourselves. But your energies 
will not be elastic, your depression cannot be shaken off till 
free trade is universally adopted, and armaments are reduced. 
The subjects of the Sovereign who, more than any one else, as 
self-constituted arbiter of European affairs, has been responsi- 
ble for the enormous military expenditure of the last fifteen 
years, are significantly reminded that Europe is at this moment 
maintaining unproductively nearly three million soldiers, at a 
cost of about 80,000,000/. per annum. The sentences in 
which the certain local and temporary causes affecting English 
trade alone are described read like mere “ padding.” They 
are marked by a dry callousness which contrasts remarkably 
with the eloquent warmth displayed in the remainder of the 
document. 

We do not ourselves quarrel with any of the sentiments of 
the able President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. 
They are of the purest orthodox type. At first sight, it is 
true, the crisis in France, which gives rise to the inquiry, 
appears to have been somewhat exaggerated. A superficial 
glance at the official barometers of national prosperity, the 
state of the revenue, and the tables of exports and imports, 
might possibly suggest a doubt whether the general condition 
of trade and industry in France could be as disastrous as the 
cotton-spinners of Rouen lead us to suppose. The same 
might be said of the French revenue and trade accounts, as 
was said by some of our contemporaries with regard to those 
of the United Kingdom. They seem to point to stationary, 
but not to retrograde prosperity ; to a check in that rapid 
movement in advance to which both countries have so long 
been accustomed, but not to a state of alarming crisis. The 
indirect taxes in France produced in the first eight months of 
this year are about 19,440,000/., against 19,640,0002. in 1866, 
showing a decrease of only 200,000/., or 1 per cent.—a differ- 
ence so slight as to justify us in saying that this branch of the 
revenue was practicably stationary. The tables of imports 
and exports for the same period (exclusive of the move- 
ments of the precious metals) show, on the aggregate 
transactions with foreign countries, a falling-off of about 
2,720,0002. on a total of about 160,000,000/., or less 
than 1} per cent. Again an infinitesimal reduction on so 
large an amount. But a closer inspection of these tables does 
certainly reveal some very unsatisfactory features. It is not 
enough to look at the totals. There are some importations 
which, far from being favourable symptoms of advancing com- 
merce and increased activity, simply point to short crops and 
disappointed hopes at home. The fractional decrease in the 
total of the French foreign trade arises thus: excess in 
imports, 9,640,0002.; decline in exports, 6,920,000/. ; balance 
of deficiency over excess, 2,720,0002. Thus it appears that 
the falling-off in the exports is rather serious,—it amounts to 
8 per cent., while there is a considerable increase in the 
imports. But what isthe nature of the increase? The item of 
“grain and flour” alone accounts for upwards of four millions 
sterling, an excess which proves nothing beyond a deficient 
harvest at home ; and the unfavourable impression is height- 
ened by the fact that the exports show a decline of nearly 
five millions sterling in the same item, “grain and flour.” 
Thus, in the first eight months in the year, France has had to 
buy food to the value of four millions sterling more, and 
to sell food to the amount of five millions less, making an 
aggregate of nine millions against her, without any compen- 
sating element. Again, in the exports, there is another similar 
unfavourable item. France sold 1,800,000. less of brandies 
and wine in 1867—another indication of bad crops—while, on 
the other hand, she was obliged to import considerably more 
cattle. Thus the agricultural interests seem to have been hard 
hit in every direction, and their sufferings would naturally react 
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on general trade. As to the manufacturing interests, the silk 
trade seems to have suffered most, the importation of raw 
silk, it is true, shows an excess of about 700,000/., but most 
of this was re-exported in its raw state, the export of raw 
silk showing also an increase of about 600,000/. The export 
of silk tissues, on the other hand, shows the very serious 
decline of about 1,200,000/., a heavy blow for Lyons. On refer- 
ence to our own Board of Trade Returns for the same period, 
we find that, we ourselves have imported 500,000/. less of silk 
manufactured goods, while, like the French, we have imported 
a large addition of the raw material, amounting to upwards of 
a million sterling in value. But the Rouen Chamber of Com- 
merce are mainly interested in cotton. The French imported 
5,000,000/. worth less of cotton than last year. The quanti- 
ties not being given, we are unable to judge what part of this 


sum is due to the lower price of the raw material, which | 


is a favourable circumstance, and what part to the stagnation 
of trade and the difficulty of selling the manufactured article, 
which is an unfavourable circumstance. In England, where 
there is also a very heavy falling-off in the same item, we 
calculate that half is due to price and half to diminished 
quantities, the quantity imported showing a decline of only 
16 per cent., while the deficiency in va/ue amounts to 33 per 
cent. But, irrespective of the number of bales imported or 
of the price of the raw material, the Rouen manufacturers can 
point to a decline in the amount of manufactured goods which 
foreigners have taken from them. They have sold 500,000/. 
less of cotton goods this year, or 20 per cent. less than in 
1866; and in this respect they have individually suffered 
much more than their English competitors ; for, though the 
export of cotton piece goods from England has diminished by 
the large sum of 3,500,000/.,, this sum is a decline, not of 
20 per cent., as in France, but of less than 10 per cent. But 
though the position of the individual manufacturer in France 


may be worse, the blow to English trade from this source | 


is infinitely heavier, in proportion to the number of hands 
employed and the predominant position held by the cotton 
trade in English industry. 

The result of a closer inspection of the French tables of 
imports and exports evidently suggests a more serious retro- 
grade movement than appears at first sight. The results of 
bad crops are most apparent, and present by far the highest 
totals, while the figures which especially point to losses affect- 
ing the manufacturing interests seem in themselves low com- 
pared with the immense resources of France, though the per- 
centages of decline to the total trade are in many cases very 
high. Ten per cent. less on silk tissues and 20 per cent. 
on cotton tissues represent very bad times. We are not sur- 
prised that the organs of French commerce are dissatisfied. 
There is evidently much stagnation. If, however, they call 
the present state of things a “most serious crisis,” though 
we make an allowance for a bias on the part of the cotton 
interest, which has suffered most heavily, we suspect that there 
must be influences at work beyond those which appear in 
published returns. The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was 
ready at once, as we have seen, with an explanation. “* This 
is merely a culminating outbreak of your constitutional dis- 
order, Protection, heightened by the results of gigantic unpro- 
ductive expenditure or standing armies.” 

The President of the Rouen Chamber is not unlikely to say to 
himself, on receipt of the English reply, ‘‘ My dear colleague 
seems to ignore that there have been many years when, living 
under this same system of Protection, we have thriven to our 
hearts’ content. To us this year is evidently exceptional, and we 
wished to be informed, not on the first principles of political 
economy, but on the special circumstance which must now 
be at work. We do not believe that Free Trade would have 
averted the present crisis, and you say nothing to prove it 
beyond well known generalities.” 

We do not deny that such an observation might be unjust ; 
but then Protectionists are proverbially unjust, and have an 
awkward habit of misinterpretation. If we might follow the 
example of the Liverpool reply, and also “improve the ocea- 
sion,” we would say to many of the zealous propagandists of 
free trade that, in one respect, they often fail to do justice to 
their cause. They are so convinced of the universal truth of 
their own doctrines, that they refuse to put themselves for a 
moment into the position of their adversaries. Consequently, 
they cannot put their finger on the precise fallacy which 
interferes with the adoption of their creed. Inability or 
unwillingness to understand your opponent’s case precludes 
success in convincing him. Opinion in the United States, at 
this moment, is in a state of transition which makes it pecu- 


LS 
liarly important for good free traders to render ‘all possible 
assistance to the converts who are beginning to perceive the 
truth. What, above all, is necessary, is to study the appli- 
cation of free-trade principles to the particular circumstances 
of different countries. Few of the rankest heretics dispute the 
truth of the abstract principles, and every intelligent American 
admits their application to our own case. But as, in the 
United States, the blessing of free trade is more likely to 
come significantly home to the farmers of the West than to 
the manufacturers of the East, so it is clearly possible that 
free-trade appeals more convincingly to one country than to 
another. Mr. Mill’s authority is often quoted in support of 
the view that in young countries Protection may be serviceable 
at a certain period. Again, it is clear that the peculiar tem- 
perament of capital in different countries will determine 
whether new industries are best likely to grow under a certain 
amount of protection, or under the freest liberty to enterprise, 
Where capital is bold and prophetic, it will perceive its 
advantage better than a paternal government; but in other 
countries capital shrinks from what is new. So, again, the 
corner-stone of the free-trade system is the benefit of the con- 
sumer. And the more, in any given country, the interests 
of the consumers are all-pervading, while there is a large non- 
producing class, either above or below the producing 
classes, or both, the more readily will free trade 
become a national faith. Where everybody is a pro- 
ducer himself, there is far more likelihood of the im- 
|mediate advantage to himself, from Protection obscuring his 
vision as to the advantage to be derived from buying all he 
has to buy cheap. The more a country has to buy, the more 
| it is likely to worship Free Trade ; the more it has to sell, the 
more slowly is it likely to come round to the truth. Far be it 
from us to dispute the universal advantage to be derived by 
all nations from the freest interchange of goods, but the argu- 
ments to be used in enforcing its adoption must deal with the 
| special circumstances of every country. The reiteration of 
| the bare, the abstract principles, makes others believe that 
| their own case is misunderstood, and that their exceptional 
circumstances are overlooked. England has been most sue- 
‘cessful in gaining converts when the opportunity has been 
given for going thoroughly into detail. The presence of the 
enthusiastic but most intelligent free traders who represented 
us at Vienna bore excellent fruit, because their special know- 
ledge enabled them to convince the Austrians in the spirit of 
Austrian interests. So-called commercial treaties have this 
great advantage—they are victories of conversion. We secure 
no immediate profit, we do not barter advantages. They are 
the seal impressed upon those whom we have converted to 
our creed. 

Our space prevents us from dealing now with the other 
causes assigned by the Liverpool Chamber to the present 
derangement of trade in France and at home. We reserve 
their discussion for another occasion. 











THE FUTURE OF HUMAN CHARACTER :—DARK SIDE. 
\ R. CARLYLE, with his peculiar views as to liberty and 

government, is not the only man of our generation who 
is troubled with melancholy forebodings for humanity. Amidst the 
| universal clack of progress, there are plenty of indications of a bit- 


| ter feeling that progress in knowledge and the mechanical arts, and 
even in the wide diffusion of the education which has given birth 
| to that progress, is no guarantee for progress in what men hold to 
be highest of all,—that strength and depth and nobility of char- 
acter which have so little necessary connection with either wide 
knowledge or multiplied enjoyments. Is there not lurking in 
thousands of minds a fear that the sciences and arts may prove to 
be too strong fur man almost precisely in the sense in which we 
say that the vitality of Nature as seen in the tropical vegetation 
of the Amazon is too strong for man ?—that knowledge may prove 
power indeed, but iti some sense a power too great for the strength 
of those who wield it,—a power by the side of which moral power 
will lose its head, feel itself bewildered, paralyzed, without com- 
pass and, worse still, without nerve? ‘There are those who are 
already beginning to say in their heart ‘There is no God,’ not be- 
cause they know so little, but because they know so much of their 
own little knowledge. hey are, perhaps, as the Psalmist calls 
them, in one sense fools, but certainly they are not fools for want 
| of education, or of all sorts of accomplishments. It is rather 
| that, seeing the threads of scientific investigation branching 
out in so many different directions, and knowing that they 
can never grasp one hundredth part even of the conclusions 
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arrived at, the sense of utter helplessness, of incapacity to know 
anything but the smallest fraction of this labyrinth of universal 
laws, fosters in their minds a keen sense of the uncertainty not 
only of all except demonstrative evidence, but of all mental and 
moral impressions, however deep, not supported by this kind of 
evidence,—a sense of uncertainty from which the springs of faith 
never again recover. Even those who feel most deeply the truth 
of God's personal love and providence, and of His revelation of 
Himself in Christ, are not without a vehement and almost pas- 
sionate feeling that this age needs a new incarnation, if only to 
tell us how the Light of the world would reconcile this new flood 
of intellectual processes with the personal life in the Father which 
He revealed. ‘There is the profoundest dauger of the collapse of 
that highest personal life the glory of which has been shown 
us, before the confusion of the half lights and half shadows 
of the new era. Complexity of every kind is the great con- 
dition of the new life,—shades of thought too complex to yield 
up definite opinions,—shades of moral obligation too complex to 
yield up definite axioms of duty,—shades of insight too various 
to yield up definite sentences of approval or condemnation for the 
actions of others. On all subjects not strictly scientific, on all 
those mental and moral questions which determine conduct and 
action, the growing sense of complexity and difficulty is rapidly 
producing a relaxing effect upon the force of indivi.iual character. 
In some sense men are blinded by excess of light. The simple 
old moral law, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ ‘Thou shait not steal,’ 
Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ ‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s goods,’ is apt to lose half its meaning before multi- 
tudes of distinctions which gradually shade off forbidden acts into 
the most praiseworthy and delicate sentiments, and leave you 
wondering where the spirit of the law ends and the letter begins. 
Still more difficult does it seem to reconcile the old divine liberty 
of life in God with the new human liberty of life in science,—the 
spiritual attitudes of mind which recognize that every wave in a 
storm, every waste shot from a gun that strikes a passing bird, 
is the direct issue of a Father’s will, with the laws of tides and air 
currents, of atmospheric rarefaction and condensation with which 
modern science is every day familiarizing us more. Harmonize as 
we will, under our present lights the personal life in God which 
our Lord revealed fits very awkwardly into the grooves of 
the scientific conception of order; and every generation, as 
it accumulates fresh illustrations of the scientific method, 
is more and more embarrassed how to piece them in with 
that far grander and nobler personal discipline of the soul which 
hears in every circumstance of life some new word of command 
from the living God. We do not affirm, for we do not in the 
least believe, the two modes of apprehension to be inconsistent. 
Wedo say that to help us in reconciling them we seem to need 
some new act of revelation,—that He who taught the old per- 
sonal, unscientific world how to live in God, should yet reconcile 
for us the floods of new light He has poured upon our understand- 
ings and outward life, with the greatest of His lessons taught to a 
very different age by the shores of Galilee and in the darkness of 
Gethsemane. If ‘ progress” go on as heretofore, without any 


It is another aspect of the same tendency that, with the new flow 
of sciences and arts into the world, the tendency to indifference on 
almost all great non-scientific subjects, politics and theology alike, 
has so much increased, especially among the young, and that the 
highest culture has scarcely taught anything beyond that despair 
of complete truth, and consequent disposition to deprecate severe 
struggles for it, which was so remarkable a feature of the 
Roman world at the beginning of our era, and which always pro- 
bably leads the majority to the doctrine, “ Enjoy what you can 
while you can, for all remote spiritual attitudes are unsuited to the 
constitution of such beings as we are in such a world as the 
present.” ‘There is, at all events, an immense growth of this 
spirit, not amongst those who have most hardship and suffering, 
but who have least,—amongst those who have chiefly reaped the 
advantages of the new sciences and arts in easy life, pleasant 
tastes, languid hopes, and feeble faiths. ‘The fear is, that if civi- 
lization succeeds,—and we trust it will succeed,—in raising the 
mass of men to the same level of comparatively satisfied material 
and intellectual wants, there will be the same disposition to 
subside into the limited life of small attainable enjoyments, 
and to let alone the struggles for perfect freedom and per- 
\fect life in God. ‘There can be no doubt that what we 
call our middle class, as a whole, and especially the younger 
members of it, have lost greatly in sympathy with these struggles 
among other peoples. Mr. Carlyle’s teaching about slavery —earnest 
in its own immoral kind—has not truly convinced half as many as it 
has given an excuse for refusing to interest themselves on the side 
of the victim,—for insisting on judging of the American War, for 
example, by canons of mere taste. 'I'hat there is nothing of the heart 
in middle-class politics that there was a generation ago, the history 
of the recent Reform Act would alone prove. The languid desire 
of all parties not to be bored with the question any longer, did 
infinitely more to ensure its passing than any conviction. In- 
deed, the party which passed it have, in their newspaper press, 
been busy ever since in crying down, just after the old fashion, 
the very class whom they have enthroned. ‘“ We will give you 
power over us, if you please, for it is too much trouble to resist 
longer, and the Whigs would do it if we didn’t, but nothing shall 
induce us to like you, or to think you anything but low fellows,” 

is the general Tory verdict on what has happened. And the 
younger men turn away from politics with which they profess 
themselves disgusted, to the easy study of technical pursuits and the 
indulgenceof more or less refined amusements. ‘They smile languidly 
at the “‘ fuss ” about politics, and only become earnest in discussing 
what is Philistine in taste, and whether Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Car- 
lyle has exploded the larger number of antiquated prejudices on 
political subjects and ‘‘ the Semitic principle.” It is the same with 
religious life. Some of the younger generation profess a pas- 
sive scepticism, not an eager, anxious prosecution of doubt, and 
some lean to the esthetic practices of the High Church school. But 
the main point is that in both classes alike the dim, vague faculty 
called Taste has assumed so much importance in late years, not by 
sense of its own growth, but through the undermining of all 
| surer, deeper, and more laborious passages to truth. We seem to 














new light from the divine side, the old, strong, simple, ethical, | be rapidly approaching in the middle class,—and will the working 
and spiritual conception of life may die away, and there may grow | class, when it has gained as easy a hold of life, save us from going 
up in its place a spurious compound of misty science and feeble | further in the same road?—to that condition of things, that 
sentiment out of which no strength can come. Compare the old | attenuated faith, those petty momentary interests, that hopeless 
Catholic saints, or the old Puritan saints, it matters little | vision of the excessive complexity of truth on all high topics, which 
which, with the modern “religious man;” compare Luther | drove the Roman world into despair at the beginning of our era,— 
with streaming eyes praying for the Church, and telling God | a despair from which a simple belief in a simple revelation of 
with the familiarity of Abraham or Elijah that, if He will have | divine acts alone saved it. Mr. Arnold has finely said of it:— 

a Church at all, He must look after it Himself, ‘ for we cannot 
look after it, and if we could we should be the proudest asses under | 
heaven,” with our modern Bishops sending forth a soft encyclical 
almost destitute of meaning,—the highest praise falsely awarded | 
to which has been that there was no harm in it,—to “ the faithful 

in Christ Jesus.” To the faithful indeed! They meant “ to) 
those who made no difficulties in Christ Jesus.” Yet the differ- 
ence is not merely and simply in the men. Luther had rediscovered | 
pure and unalloyed the possibility of free, simple, personal life If it were true that with the beating back of great physical wants, 
with Christ. The Bishops have inherited a world of intellectual the deepest hunger of human nature is to be laid to sleep, and life to 
compromises, and doctrinal subtleties, and scientific discussions | be frittered away in small enjoyments, no one could look upou 
which stand between the soul and this straightforward life. ‘The human destiny without a sigh. 

spirit of the age is complicated with truths (as well as falsehoods),| Perhaps it may be thought almost an answer to this fear to 
which are bewildering and distracting to this attitude of mind, | point out that with the growth of the self-indulgent spirit there 
and which yet insist on recognition. The mere development of is very apt to grow also a very strong feeling of the worthlessness 
the existing law of progress, as it is usually understood, so far of life,—a feeling that nothing enjoyed is worth the cost of 
from securing all that is expected of it, cannot fail, we think, to obtaining it, that life itself is a doubtful good, that, the spring 
do more in relaxing the highest inward life of man, than even in | and elasticity of youth once over, and the sense of duty smothered 


beautifying and humanizing its external features. .u a sea of speculative doubt, it is rather from indoleace than 
& 


“ Like ours it looked in outward air, 
Its head was clear and true, 
Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare, 
No pause its action knew. 


“Steel was its arm, each pulse and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive, 
But, ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive.” 
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from love of life, that men prolong the dreary monotony of un- 
solved problems and ungranted prayers. That high culture has 
led many of the highest minds of our age to the very verge of a 
despondency that is little short of despair, we scarcely needed that 
grand expression of this feeling in incomparably the finest poem 
of our own day, Mr. Clough’s Easter Sunday soliloquy at Naples, 
to tell us. It will be said that the very sense of utter weariness 
and nothingness which life without faith carries into the highest 
minds, is itself the surest proof that we need not fear any real 
collapse of society into atoms of individual self-indulgence. And 
we believe this because we believe in God. But, judging by the 
merely human symptoms of the day, one would say that the col- 
lapse of faith which brings the highest minds nearly to despair, 
brings ordinary minds to weary satiety, indifference, ennui,—that 
condition, in short, in which no end of life is thought worth earnest 
exertion, and yet for want of earnest exertion no higher estimate 
of the ends of life can be formed. 

To sum up, then, those influences which, inhering as they do in 
the very grain of civilization, seem to us to threaten far more evil 
in the future than the more or less removable mass of physical 
misery, ignorance, and want, with which politicians are wisely 
making war, there is, first, a tendency in the very accumulation 
of the intellectual sciences to perplex and relax the fibres of moral 
and intellectual conviction, a tendency, in fact, to drown purpose 
and volition in the flood of intellectual alternatives which are 
proposed to our thought. Again, the very growth of the arts in 
staving off the ultimate necessities of man, and multiplying 
immensely the small enjoyments of life, has a great tendency to in- 
crease, and has increased, the spirit of petty self-indulgence, of small 
self-gratification, of indifference to all great and grave struggles. 
Finally, this predominance of small and brilliant certainties amid 
the growth of great and vague doubts, while it makes the highest 
minds pine passionately for more light, fosters in common minds 
the tendency to cry, ‘‘ Who will show us any good?” and to 
doubt secretly whether any attainable end in life is worth the 
trouble of attaining it,—a state of mind which has been common 
in the stationary Kast for centuries, and will grow even in the 
progressive West just as rapidly if the faith in Christ could ever 


die out. « 





THE FUTURE OF HUMAN CHARACTER :—BRIGHT 


SIDE. 

 iggee the preceding article a complete statement of the facts, 

civilization would seem on the eve of stereotyping itself, 
and the destiny of man would appear to be sterile indeed, but it 
is not complete. There are facts to be recorded as bright as these 
are gloomy. Amid the decay of the creeds and the roar of petty 
conflicts, under the complex network of doubts which seem to 
shut in men, each to his little plot of obvious duty, as a few red 
threads will shut in astag to a half-rood of grass, we seem to per- 
ceive at last the rise of new and tremendous forces which will once 
again retone the heart, rebrace the mind, and at last reinvigorate 
or, to speak even more frankly, re-create faith in the souls of men. 
Education does not only pulverize. Things are still in their germ, 
but we think we see one change, perhaps the greatest of all, 
coming over the spirits of civilized men, a thirst for truth by 
itself, a sovereign, driving faith in that, an utter indifference to 
and contempt of the results of that, which is absolutely new in 
history, and which of all the intellectual passions tends most to 
clear and strengthen the mental blood. The love and adiniration 
of scientific processes, the hunger, sometimes almost brutal, for 
realism in art, and literature, and life, the weary carelessness for 
things which used to inflame mankind may be, certainly seem to 
this writer to be, mere symptoms of this new impulse, just as 
hunger, and peevishness, and a tumult of the blood are often the 
first symptoms of returning convalescence. No influence save faith 
alone tends so directly to strengthen the character as this single-eyed 
passion, none enables men to walk with so decided a step, and none 
frees them more rapidly from the bondage of the webs woven, as the 
preceding writer says, by the new consciousness men have of the 
complexity of all things. Once hold truth invaluable, and doubt 
loses its paralyzing force. Moreover, the hunger for truth which 
in science, or history, or theology, always begins by killing faith, 
always ends by serving as a base for a new structure, would, 
we believe, reanimate Christianity—now supposed to be dying, 
because for the third time it is stripping itself to put on its new 
armour—even without another and yet stronger impulse now 
rising among men. ‘This is the spirit which, for want of a better 


word, we must call Sympathy, the spirit Shakespeare called Mercy, 
and the authcr of Ecce Homo styles the “ enthusiasm of humanity,” 


. . . NPs. 
a spirit born within the last hundred years, which has in it the 


| 
capacity of becoming a motor, a fanaticism, even in certain excep- 


| 
tional situations a destroying force, a spirit which seventy years 


ago produced Robespierre, which in our own day has yielded 
John Brown and Mazzini, a spirit which is the secret force of 
that otherwise anarchical tendency we call Democracy, and the 
mainspring and sustenance of “the Revolution,” which is 
already acting as the solvent of all old laws, institutions, 
and erystallizations of society. ‘This sympathy with man as man 

absolutely new, is becoming a mighty operative force. ‘There are 
no fanatics like those who are possessed by it. ‘There are no 
changes so vast as those which they suggest, no lives so arduous 
as those which they will lead. Force of character, quotha! Has 
it ever been shown more grandly than by the Abolitionists, 
infidels half of them, but men borne on by this new impulse to 
face torture, and contempt, and death, the scorn of wise men, and 
the hatred of worldly men, as the purest Christians alone haye 
ever had force to do. Wherein was Cromwell so much stronger 
than John Brown, Huss than Garrison, Xavier than Howard, 
Wycliffe than many a man among us who, unable to bear the 
torment of his pity for the misery of men, of his sovereign sym- 
pathy with wretchedness, has, half mad, gone out from his old 
beliefs, stripped himself naked of ideas, and so, amidst the 
shocked scorn of friends, and families, and comrades, declared war 
to the knife on all that exists, but existing, does not remove his 
horror. He is wrong enough usually, but how weak ? And remem- 
ber, as this passion of sympathy spreads, and deepens, and clears 
itself, as men grow to sympathize with humanity in all its misery, 
in its sinfulness as in its pain, as they come to war against moral 
as they now war on social suffering, so must the one figure, in 
whom and through whom alone their ideal is completed, regain its 
power over their imaginations, their hearts, their lives. In the 
| Man-God alone is philanthropy, the love of man, seen perfect. 
| Half the best warriors in the social war are ‘‘ infidels,” men who 
, cannot bow down to the authority which has left the world to 
groan; but to them, above all, will come first the convicticn that, 
strain on as they will, they cannot love man as He loved, that 
their endurance is weak beside His, that their tolerance and mercy. 

and pitifulness—things which are but names for the one quality 

of sympathy—are imperfect, lustreless, wanting in breadth, and 
depth, and coherence, beside the perfect fullness of His love.. 
It is from the lower side, from the human side, from the long. 
delayed recognition of Christ as the completion of the highest 
ideal of man,—recognition prevented for ages by the wicked 
theory of an averted vengeance—that we look for the second. 
revival of that true and only Christianity which believes as it 
believes in the axiomata of mathematics, that Christ, God and 
man, died for the human race. In men in whom the love of 
truth is as a flame, in whom sympathy is illimitable, and in whom 
faith has once more grown up from below, there will be no lack 
of force. That the character of the great men of the next genera- 
tion will be like the character of the greatest in the past we by 
no means affirm. Probably it will not. Out of that sense of 
the vast complexity of all things there should grow, will grow in 
the minds reillumined by faith, enlarged by sympathy, made 
single by love of truth, a mighty tolerance, a patience, a calm 
serenity, to which our greatest have often been strangers. ‘The 
warrior element will not be so all-pervading, the uniform will be 
exchanged more often for the ermine. ‘There will be serenity in 
these men, but serenity is not weak. We look as one of the 
blessings of the future for the recovery of the one lost blessing of 
the old Pagan world—the blessing which philosophers call un- 
consciousness, calm, capacity of enjoyment, and Christians child- 
likeness; the nature we see dimly through the ages in the best of 
the Greeks, see plainly even now sometimes in a few old men and 
women, upon whom a living faith and a serene life have impressed 
that stamp of saintliness which, of all the aspects of human nature, 
has in it most of softness, and least of feebleness or indecision. 
Weakness of character! Imagine Calvin with Melanchthon’s 
heart, and we are near the ideal to which the world tends, 
and which, be it what it may else, at least is not weak, not the 
character which subsides into a search for physical comfort. Men 
tell us who have studied Americans, Germans, and Europeans 
free of the tyranny of convention, that they see among their 
best specimens, among farmers in the West like Lincoln, among 
professors like Carl Ritter, among workmen—take Nadar—dim 
foreshadowings of men like this, men whose characters are of 
iron in their self-dependence, men like Jacobins in the strength of 
their convictions, yet with hearts absolutely irradiated with sym- 
pathy for man and faith in God’s love—men whom nothing resists 
successfully, yet who have recovered a power of childlike gladness, 
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a capacity of serenity such as man in this century has sold,—the 
purchase-money for his victories over opposing Nature. 

And then, too, there is another force, almost new, also at work. 
We are about to say what will probably excite in half of our 
readers a sense of the ridiculous, but still it has to be said, if our 
conviction is to be fully expressed. Hope is becoming once 
more a motive power. It is a singular fact in the Christian 
psychology that hope, which the Apostles regarded as a 
yirtue,—an executive force, a motive power,—has ever since 
that time been degraded in men’s ideas into a mere 
quality very lightly esteemed. A hopeful man is, in the 
parlance of to-day, a sort of fool. lope, nevertheless, is 
once more regaining her power, so completely regaining it as not 
unfrequently to be mistaken for her strong sister, Faith, is in- 
fluencing the souls of men, is strengthening them to try unknown 
paths, untrodden ways, to work for ends which but for hope they 
would scarcely even desire. ‘The passionate belief that Utopia 
may be attained, that we may yet reach a land where all shall be 
free and instructed and good, where the human race shall ‘‘ have 
its fair chance,” is exciting men afresh, is stimulating them to 
endure, is helping them to dare. It was but a hope, a dream, an 
Utopia which sustained the North in its tremendous struggle, but 
then the force which sustained it is neither feeble nor worthy of 
contempt. Men as the old creeds vanish are ceasing to despair, 
and in morals as in politics courage is the essential basis of all 
vigorous or successful action. A good deal of the despairing in- 
difference mentioned in the preceding article is the result of hope, 
of the new conviction or impression that higher things are not 
unattainable. If nothing but bread is attainable—one fights for 
bread, but if one clearly experiences the hope of meat? We do not 
wish to push this argument too far, partly because it may be 
a feeling peculiar to certain idiosyncrasies, partly because hope 
at last is only a result of faith ; but still the development of this 
faculty is to be reckoned among the brighter gleams in a picture 
which might otherwise be dark. 

And finally—for we can neither hope to state, nor even to 
indicate, the infinite details of this side of the argument—it is 
necessary to adduce one negative argument. ‘The crave for com- 
fort has an aspect the pessimists never acknowledge, it is one 
form of victory over the body. ‘The highest thinkers of all ages 
have acknowledged that this victory must be gained, and as 
the Stoics held the road to it was contempt for the body, and the 
monks subjugation of the body, so the moderns hold unconsciously 
that the swiftest path is the silencing of the body. The modern 
thinker seats himself in an easy chair, not in order to enjoy the 
easy chair, but in order that the nobler part of him may be free 
from the consciousness of the inferior—may not be worried by its 
claims, disturbed by its remonstrances, fretted by its complaints. 
It is not luxury he is seeking, but mental freedom, the freedom 
the Stoic sought when he chatted in the rain as if the sun had 
shone, and held it beneath him to pay attention to the chill. ‘The 
modern man is not less desirous of that liberty of scorn for the 
clouds, but to get it, instead of stripping, he invents a waterproof ; 
he silences the body by content, instead of by control, reigns as 
a Cesar instead of an ancient absolutist. We like neither régime, 
but itis not weakness of character, but misdirected power of 
character, which produces the second—a misdirected power which, 
more wisely used, may make the mind and the soul more genuinely 
free, and therefore more genuinely strong than they have been. 
The highest song of suffering ever sung was penned by a king, 
and fortitude, endurance, strength in all forms, are the qualities 
which, from the days of the Roman patriciat, the aristocrats 
have not lacked. It is not in the luxurious, but in those who are 
hankering for luxury, that feebleness is found. 





THE POLITICAL PROSPECT IN AMERICA. 
[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, September 27, 1867. 
Tne Republican party in this State has held its Convention for 
the nomination of minor State officers, to be elected in November, 
and for the promulgation of its platform. A political platform in 
this country is a series of resolutions adopted in State or National 
Convention, held by each party, and embodying what in the judg- 
ment of the leaders of the party are good cries with which to go 
before the people on the approaching election. For no one ever 
heard of a party's needing a platform, unless there was soon to be a 
chance of losing or a chance of gaining offices. Well, the President 
of this Convention, on taking the chair, made a set speech chiefly 
devoted to the denunciation of President Johnson as an apostate, 





degraded man, a usurper, and a contemner of the law, and (although 
he, the speaker, is a Senator of the United States, and therefore 
one of the bench before whom an impeached President is to be 
tried) a fit subject for impeachment. The leading Republican 
newspapers and politicians have declared war against President 
Johnson, and cry out continually that now he must be removed ; 
and day by day they assert that the corner-stone of the Republican 
party is impartial suffrage, without distinction of colour. Yet 
again I tell you that President Johnson will not be impeached ; 
nor will impartial suffrage be established without distinction of 
race (of which colour is a mere accident) ; and I will add that, not- 
withstanding the strong and repeated intimations of the Radical 
press that Mr. Johnson is planning an attempt to override Con- 
gress by force, there will be no civil war. ‘The last of these pre- 
dictions I know will please all my readers, but that the 
two that precede it will be equally welcome I very much 
doubt. It is rather & propos of them, however, than in support 
of them, that I shall present here, at the risk of being charged with 
playing the part of Mr. Legality, some desultory views of our 
political situation quite different from those which have been 
recently laid before the readers of the Spectator. 

The Spectator is not alone in speaking of the “ submission” of 
the President to Congress at the close of its last regular session. 
But Mr. Johnson did not submit. The President of the United 
States cannot be called upon to submit to Congress. If he deems 
a proposed Act of Congress unconstitutional or unwise, it is not 
only his right, but his duty, to return the Bill to the House in which 
it originated with his objections ; and sucha returning has come to be 
called somewhat loosely a veto,—loosely, because the President has 
no authority to forbid the passage of a law. If the Bill ® passed 
by the requisite majority it becomes a law, and he is obliged to 
execute it. And this is all that President Johnson has done. He 
has never pretended either to stay the execution of a law so passed, 
or to abandon his opposition to the policy of the majority by which 
it was passed over his head. He is not bound in any way to 
execute such laws by the hands of any particular agente, 
civil or military ; and however his power of appointment or 
removal may be limited, constitutionally or unconstitutionally, by 
Congress, his choice of agents among those who are under his 
command is entirely unfettered. He is yet at least the superior 
officer of his subordinates ; and Congress has by the Constitu- 
tion, and has yet assumed, no authority to command the 
execution of its laws by any particular Marshal or General. 
Whatever, therefore, may have been President Johnson's 
motives for transferring Generals Sheridan and Sickles from 
New Orleans and Charleston to other fields of duty, there is 
in his action in that respect no ground upon which even his 
bitterest enemy can pretend to rest a demand for his impeach- 
ment. Mr. Stanton’s case is not materially different. And as 
regards this eminent and very able War Minister, the truth is that, 
the first flurry of his removal over, he has fallen almost unmourned. 
His administration of the War Department, vigorous as it was, 
seems to have left him, whether justly or unjustly I do not pre- 
tend to say, almost without a friend. And it is said, by those 
who have opportunities of becoming well informed upon such sub- 
jects, that one reason for his remaining so long in the Cabinet of 
a President to whose course he was directly opposed, and of his 
refusal to quit his post when requested by the President to do so, 
was his reluctance to meet as a private person the consequences of 
his official conduct. I myself know of one highly respectable 
lawyer who has only been waiting for Mr. Stanton to leave the 
Cabinet to commence three suits against him for grave personal 
torts committed in his official capacity, but in justification of 
which he cannot, of course, plead his office. 

The supposition that the Liberals, as the Spectator calls them, 
the Radicals as they are called here,—neither name being very 
well applied,—“‘ represent two-thirds of the people of the North” 
is far from being well founded. ‘This faction includes, of course, 
none of the thorough-going Democrats, but it also includes none 
of the Free Soil, Free ‘Trade Democrats, in whose strength only 
the Republican party triumphed. And it does not include even 
all the members of the Republican party itself, which is now a 
bare majority in the States, taken together, which are represented 
in Congress. Its ranks, too, are slowly but daily dwindling. Of 
the defeat of that party in California you have heard,—Califoriia, 
which was so enthusiastically loyal to the Government during the 
rebellion. Of the diminished Republican majorities in Maine you 
have also heard. A defeat of the Republicans in the approaching 
election in Pennsylvania is apprehended by many who do not desire 
it, and although the success of the same party in Ohio is quite sure, 
a defeat by a large majority of the amendment to the State 
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Constitution giving the right of suffrage to the negroes is looked 
for with equal confidence. ‘The New York State Constitutional 
Convention, a body called into existence and controlled by the 
Republicans, after maundering from spring to autumn, has 
adjourned until after the November election, amid the derision of 
the people, and I would say their well deserved contempt, were it 
not that in this body were men whom I hold in very high respect, 
both for ability and character, and for whose election as well as 
for the Convention itself I voted and laboured. The real reason 
of this adjournment is well known to have been that the result of 
the approaching election is so very doubtful, that the Republican 
leaders dare not go before the people at the same time with a 
constitution which contains a section giving the suffrage to 
negroes. And why. should California, which almost supported 
the Sanitary Commission during the war, turn upon the Repub- 
lican party? California has very few negroes, not enough to 
make their position of the slightest moment. But it has Chinese,— 
50,000 of them; and therefore it will not hear of impartial suffrage 
without distinction of race. It will vote, and even fight, against 
their enslavement ; will pay them well for their labour, and pro- 
tect them in all personal rights, but it will not take them in as 
an integral part of the body politic. The objection to the 
Chinese and to the aboriginal Indian in this regard is quite as 
strong as to the negro, 

Whether “the first summons of Congress would set half a 
million of trained soldiers in full march for Washington,” I shall 
not venture to say. In some cases it would, in others it would 
not; and any confident reckoning upon such enthusiastic military 
support gyould be very unwise. It is very difficult to surmise 
what, short of such an attempt upon Congress as will not be made, 
would excite the military ardour of the people. But you may 
dismiss from your number of possible events the sudden reassem- 
bling of Congress, and a resolution to make the session permanent 
until a new President has been installed. Congress finally 
adjourned in July ; and in the absence of any special law, its time 
of reassembling is fixed by the Constitution on the first Monday 
in December, before which time the authority of convening it is, 
in the same manner, vested in the President himself. And to 
return to the soldiers, I have been surprised during the past 
year to find how large a number of the trained soldiers 
that I meet and hear of, men who fought intelligently and 
determinedly all through the war, are not only opposed to the 
Radical policy, but dislike the Radicals as a body, and would 
prefer seeing their old opponents in the field have their full share 
of political power, to seeing the country ruled by Radicals and 
Negroes. This feeling seems to influence a large proportion of 
our late Army much more than it does the President. He was 
nominated Vice-President not as an empty compliment to one of 
the few loyal Southern men, but because of his earnestness and 
his sacrifices in the cause of the Union, and his vigorous adminis- 
tration as Military Governor of Tennessee. He to this day, I be- 
lieve, thinks, as he once said, that treason should be made odious, 
and would, on the one band, punish, and, on the other, govern ac- 
cording to the Constitution and the Jaws, those whom the Radicals 
would at once pardon and place without the pale of the Consti- 
tution. 

‘That General Grant (who, by the way, has a very small chance 
of nomination to the Presidency by the Radicals, by whom he will 
be taken only if they must) and Mr. Johnson represent, the 
forier the flexible, pliable element, and the latter the resisting, 
dragging element of the Constitution, or that the Constitution has 


or was intended to have those elements, is not so clear ou this side | 


of the water as upon the other. ‘lhe Constitution of the United 
States is neither a progressive nor a retrogressive instrument or 
institution. It is adapted equally to a progressive, a stationary, 
or a retrogressive mood of the public mind. It issimply an organic 
law, supreme over President, Congress, and people on all points 
on which the national Government has any authority whatever ; 
and it is either that, or it is nothing at all. If it is not absolute, 
it had better be burned by Mr. Wendell Phillips to-morrow. As 
to the President’s position under it in relation to the people, he 
comes more directly from them than one of the Houses of Congress 
does. He is elected for four years and the Senators are elected for 
six; and not by the people, but by the State Legislatures. It was 
not only intended that he should be independent of Congress and 
acheck upon it; but, unless I greatly err, his position in this 
respect is really regarded by the people as one of the greatest 
safeguards of their best interests, and of the perpetuity of their 
Government. Do not look for a time, in this generation at least, 


the individual who administers thelaws and who appoints its officers 
removable by the body which makes the laws! ‘The one appa- 
rently immutable feature in the organization of our Government, 
and the one which is most deeply rooted in the convictions of this 
people, is the absolute independence of the legislative, executi ve, 
and judicial branches of the Government, neither of which can 
limit, extend, or modify the functions of the other, while each 
checks or operates upon the other two. When that principle ig 
abandoned, then, indeed, chaos will have come again. 

To return from the abstract to the concrete. Congress will not 
meet until December, and when it does meet, Mr. Johnson will be 
very roughly treated in very furious speeches. Congress will go 
on passing “those damned unconstitutional laws,” which Mr, 
Johnson, at his discretion, will veto without mitigation or remorse, 
and which will probably all be passed over his head by a two- 
thirds vote, and will then be executed by the President until they 
are pronounced unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, he choos- 
ing the officers by whom they are to be executed. Le will worry 
through his term, will not be the candidate of either party (and he 
knows it) for re-election. General Grant will act as balance- 
wheel to our political machine for a while, and may possibly be 
our next President. But that is extremely doubtful, and 80, in 
fact, is the very issue of the election. A YANKEE, 


TRAVELLING. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—I do not want to enter the lists against a lady, especially 
against one who handles her pen with so much point and effect as 
does ‘* A Wife on Her Travels.” I would only say that stay-at- 
home travellers ought to have a hearing, and as one of the number 
{ am anxious to show that the enjoyment derivable from change 
of air and scene may be obtained within british bounds. Even 
Edward’s excellent wife must expect to be weary of foreign travel. 
The time will come when the Continent will have lost its aspect of 
novelty, when Colin and his sisters will be grown into intelligent 
companions, and the faithful Hannah be superannuated. Then, 
I venture to prophesy, will Mrs. Edward think with favour of 
the plan I have followed for some years, a plan which, with your 
permission, I will roughly sketch out here. I had bad my fill of 
the Continent. The Seine, the Rhine, the Elbe, even the Vistula 
and the Volga, had borne me on their turbid bosoms. Pine clad 
hills more than enough had come into my view. Famous and 
beautiful cities, with their museums and galleries, their curiosities 
and their art treasures, were laid open to me. Paris and Prague, 
Hamburg and Cologne, Copenhagen and Berlin, Dresden and 
Leipsic, Petersburg and Moscow, became severally and by turns 
a nine days’ wonder after that, a weariness of the flesh and of 
the bones. 
For picturesque loveliness, pure air, variety of scene, including 
quiet corners for seclusion and bustling centres of animation, 
Kngland was found to transcend all the places I had seen. It is 
now some eight years ago that with these feelings 1 began to 
deviate from the regular plan of summer pastime, having discovered 
that a set visit to Margate, Ramsgate, Hastings, or Brighton was 
anything but recreative or refreshing. Eleven months in London 
gave enough of the excitement that springs from crowded streets, 
spurious nigger minstrels, and Punch and Judy. ‘These attrac- 
| tions at the sea side were not attractive in that one duodecimal 
fragment of the year which made and still makes our holiday. My 
| little society was large enough in numbers and height to make 
| seclusion not solitude. So I resolved to explore the neighbourhood 
‘of some town at the sea-side for a quiet village where a modest 
lodging might be found. Brighton was the scene of my first and 
least fortunate adventure. A march eastward as far as Rotting- 
dean proved fruitless and unpleasant, the rain coming down 
smartly. ‘The railway train then bore me westward to Lancing, 
where a few days after 1 and mine settled fora month in a cottage 
that might have been comfortable but for the cross old dame who 
owned it, and her cross daughter, and a miserable granddaughter, 
who was crying all day, owing to the ill treatment of the other two. 
From this distressing music we escaped by passing our time out of 
doors, on the shingle, in walks to Worthing, Broadwater, Shore- 
ham, and once, with the assistance of a donkey for the young, to 
that fine old site, Bramber Castle. Well stored fruit gardens gave 
a pleasant flavour to the few charms of this not very romantic 
region in Sussex. 
The next year we were lucky enough to secure a clean little 
house at Sandown, in the Isle of Wight. ‘The furniture was of 








when the President “will be removable at the pleasure of Congress.” | the scantiest, and our luggage in consequence rather voluminous, 
You could not indulge in a wilder vision. ‘Io have the Executive, | including, as it did, much that the lodging-house keeper usually 
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provides. But then the rent was only four guineas a month. I 
must here explain that the modest apartments I look for are 
seldom to be found in the best sites or close to the sea. But 
happily we have no invalid in the party, and for reinvigorating 
purposes a quarter or half an hour's walk ¢o the beach is practically 
the same thing as a long stroll on the beach, especially when the 
approach to the shore is picturesque, as we have often found it. 
More difficult is the matter of bathing where there are no bathing- 
machines. At Sandown there were but two, which was practically 
equivalent to none. At the time of our visit these two were 
monopolized during the best bathing hours by the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia, who drove in from some distance to take 
possession of them. With a little care and circumspection, and a 
few yards of serge, we have always been able to accomplish this 
delicate business with decency and propriety. Unhappy must be 
the mind that cannot enjoy a month of fine weather in the Isle of 
Wight. We did enjoy our month, visiting with ease Shanklin, 
Ventnor, Brading, St. Helen’s, the Downs, Newport, and Caris- 
brooke Castle. 

Another summer found us at St. Margaret’s, on the Kentish 
coast. ‘Travellers along the high road from Dover to Walmer, 
when they have surmounted the hill and passed round the Castle, 
proceed over a well tilled bit of table-land. About two miles on- 
ward may be seen, on the east, one or two houses and a church 
tower. ‘They announce the pretty village of St. Margaret-at- 
Cliffe, which, on closer inspection, proves to be more considerable 
than it seems from the highway. Comfortable lodgings, a com- 
fortable landlady (spite of her twins), a field in front of the 
garden, and a very picturesque beach, made us consider this ven- 
ture a complete success. Walmer, remarkable for nothing so 
much as its occupants, the Lord Wardens, was within a walk, and 
quaint old Deal too. Dover was at an easy distance, and con- 
tributed an incident to the newspapers in our presence by pre- 
senting a portrait of the Lord Warden, the veteran Palmerston, 
to itself. It may not be widely known that St. Margaret’s has a 
coinage of its own. ‘The master of a large boys’ school there has 
had the wit to provide a brass token for his pupils’ pocket-money 
that passes current in the village, and preserves the young gentle- 
men from spendthrift habits beyond bounds. ‘The sea view from 
the cliff in fine weather is charming, showing just enough 
of the French coast to induce pleasant vague thoughts of 
foreign lands. A peculiar interest among our little society 
here was excited by a small circumstance that had nothing 
unusual about it but that it was real and sad. The bed- 
room window of a sick boy was to be seen across the field 
in front of our house. His thin, white hands, and pale, wasted 
face were often raised as he lay near the window, while the sun in 
the west shed a ruddy glory over the unhedged wheat-fields that 
stretched far around. The face was not melancholy, andsympathy 
with it was not altogether sadness. But I am digressing. ‘The act of 
recalling these pleasant trips brings the accompanying incidents 
of interest and pleasure to the surface. I spare you further 
reminiscences, and will not now ask for space to tell of other 
Augusts and Septembers spent at Blundeston, famous in 
David Copperfield, Penzance and St. Michael’s Mount, Lulworth 
and Lulworth Castle. All these expeditions, let me add, without 
being deemed sordid, were comparatively inexpensive, and there- 
fore within the reach of all the gentlemen in that Civil Service 
which Edward adorns. We do not at such times expect to have 
the indoor comforts and luxuries of home, but living in the open 
air as much as possible, we get hungry enough to enjoy a meal 
ina plain sitting-room, and tired enough to sleep soundly in a 
clean bed.—I am, Sir, &c., PATERFAMILIAS. 





THE CREED OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Is not what Dr. Wilberforce said to some working-men 
the other day strikingly true of almost all religious utterances ? 
The Bishop had evidently felt well convinced that the inaccuracy 
of religious teaching was a great hinderance to its reception among 
working-men who, by their position and calling practically knew 
that all good work must be érue, and that all untrue work was in 
reality dishonest. I have watched with very great interest the 
correspondence in your paper upon ‘‘ The Creed of the National 
Church,” being well convinced also that the disputes among 
religious people as to what is essential, are the greatest possible 
hinderance to the coming of the ‘‘ kingdom” for which we all 
pray. I think no one will dispute that what is truth in the sight 
of God is essential, but that man’s view of truth is and must be, 
like himself, limited and partial, and therefore changing ; and that 





we can only gradually approach to God's truth ; and that the best 
way to do this is to compare and consider what is truth to every 
honest human soul, made in the “ image of God "—indeed, thag this 
is the only way. Does it not follow that the bishops of our 
National Church, in order to make it truly deserve that name, 
ought to strain every nerve in order to include instead of to ex- 
clude ; and that then alone the invisible Church of Christ would 
dwell in the Church of England? ‘Then, when all honest men felt 
and knew they ought to speak, and would be listened to, and not 
condemned without a hearing, religious truth would have “ fair 
play,” which is a Briton’s birthright, and those who spoke and 
taught would be obliged to be accurate in order to commend them- 
selves to every man’s conscience and reason. As I cannot till the 
Bishops will let me speak in the Church, will you allow me through 
your valuable paper to ask whether all reasonable men could not 
agree to worship God the Father, ‘‘ for the Father seeketh such to 
worship Him ;” and could not all Christian men agree that Jesus 
is the Word of God, and their Elder Brother, whose mission ou 
earth was to lead His younger brethren to His and their Father? 
And would not such a simple ‘“ creed ” as this include everything 
that is essential, and everybody that believes in and desires to 
establish the kingdom of Heaven upon earth? If any one of your 
readers clearly sees the inaccuracy of the above, will you not also 
allow him equal space to what I have claimed, in order by his 
truth to advance higher that of, yours very truly, 
A Constant LEARNER. 


BOOKS. 
———_>———_. 
THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN.* 

Mx. Go_pwiy Sairu is deservedly reckoned a master of the English 
language. He has, perhaps, no equal in the art of writing pun- 
gent sarcasm, weighted with real moral indignation. [very word 
comes from the heart, as well as from the head, and through the 
perfection of his style, every word tells. And his style is but the 
reflex of his principles. Clear, forcible, uncompromising, de- 
sperately earnest, his principles have won for him the reputation of 
a political fanatic, because the very boldness and force with which 
they were expressed helped people to forget that he was enunciat- 
ing theory, not insisting that his theory could practically be 
carried out fully and at once. Fanatic he certainly is not, unless 
that word be extended to mean every one who zealously believes 
in a cause or a principle; but he is too apt to let partizan spirit, 
though of a lofty type, appear in his treatment of subjects almost 
alien to it. The book now before us is positively disfigured, as a 
historical work, by the frequent references to matters of present 
politics, and especially to that miserable Jamaica business, of 
which most men are ashamed, and all heartily tired. Doubtless 
Mr. Goldwin Smith's chief object in delivering these lectures was 
to inculcate modern political lessons by the aid of past examples, 
and such an object is not only legitimate, but most desirable. But 
this may easily be carried too far ; allusions to an event of transi- 
tory importance are specially damaging to the permanent value of 
a book, though they may give additional point to a lecture. 
Apart, however, from the political views inculcated in this volume, 
there are outlines, clearly and boldly sketched, if mere outlines, 
of the three statesmen who give the titles to his lectures, which 
are well deserving of study. 

A few years ago, soon after the publication of Mr. John Forster's 
Debate on the Grand Remonstrance, Mr. Goldwin Smith gave two 
unwritten lectures from the History Chair at Oxford, of which Pym 
was the hero, and the first lecture in his present volume is the 
publication in a literary dress, and, so far as we remember, the 
first publication, of the views then expressed. LHe regards Pym, 
and not Hampden, as the real leader of the Parliament from the 
commencement of the Revolutionary struggle until his death, as 
the greatest orator of the party, and the most cultivated states- 
man. Hampden’s great service in the Ship-Money question, his 
higher social position, the great devotion to his person shown by 
men of all ranks, perhaps also his death in battle, have tended to 
place him foremost; many others besides Lord Macaulay have 
thought that the obscure skirmish at Chalgrove changed the fate 
of England. But the facts tell differently. That Pym was 
unquestionably the leader, in a parliamentary sense, of the 
party to which he belonged, is sufficiently shown by his hav- 
ing taken the chief part in the impeachment of Strafford, 
though other evidence is not wanting. He was also the head of 
the Committee of Safety, and as such virtually wielded the 








* Three English Statesmen. A Couree of Lectures on the Political History of 
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Government for more than a year, a period of repeated disasters 
to the Parliamentary cause, among which Hampden’s death was 
scarcely the worst. At the end of the year 1643 Pym died; but 
before his death he had secured the assistance of the Scots, had 
overcome the fears of Essex and the half-hearted party, and had 
seen the tide turned by the relief of Gloucester and the second 
battle of Newbury. He was buried with the royal pomp befitting 
the ‘‘ King of the Commons,” as he was often styled in his life- 
time, and the eager rejoicings of his enemies bore witness to the 
value of his life. But they rejoiced too soon: Pym’s energy had 
sustained his cause through the first trying period, when all the 
military conditions were unfavourable, and the sword of Cromwell 
was now ready to weigh down the scale. Pym is evidently a man 
after Mr. Goldwin Smith’s own heart, unswerving in his adherence 
to a cause, possessed of high literary and historical culture, of per- 
fectly blameless life, a man of action, but of political, not military 
action, and therefore unstained by blood, and above all really 
religious. Accordingly, he paints him without a blemish, and 
we cannot say that he is wrong. ‘The greatest trial of all, that of 
complete success, was spared to Pym, and his fame is perhaps the 
purer for the very reason which has made it less bright than he 
deserves, because he died when the very crisis of the struggle was 
barely past. 

Cromwell, or rather the Protector, is the second of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith’s three statesmen ; and here, again, we seem to recog- 
nize the sentiments of a brilliant review of M. Guizot’s book on 
Cromwell, which appeared some years ago in the 7imes. Be this 
as it may, Mr. Goldwin Smith has a clear idea of Cromwell’s 
character, not really less favourable than Mr. Carlyle’s, though to 
sober-minded people more truthful. ‘ ‘The Protectorate, with its 
glories, was not the conception of a lonely intellect, but the revo- 
lutionary energy of a mighty nation concentrated in a single chief.” 
The representative and ruler of the English race, the pre-emi- 
nently imperial race of the modern world, in the greatest crisis of 
its history, might well be one of the greatest of men ; and regard- 
ing Cromwell merely as a statesman, one can hardly estimate him 
highly enough. Mr. Goldwin Smith dwells with great pleasure 
on the Constitution he established, on the persistent manner in 
which he strove to maintain free institutions and avoid arbitrary 
government, on the economy, the efficiency, the far-sighted 
reforms of his administration ; but he feels that these are not his 
chief title to fame, even taking into account the gigantic obstacles 
he had to overcome. ‘The moral greatness of the Protector is 
even more conspicuous than his intellectual power. ‘The ablest 
General alive, with an invincible army devoted to him, he might 
have had the Continent at his feet; but he sheathed his sword for 
ever as soon as Worcester freed England from civil war. Call it 
mere prudence, if you will, deny any nobler motives for his for- 
bearance to reopen the great religious war ; but even then the 
self-restraint which refused to listen to the promptings of personal 
ambition and religious enthusiasm is almost superhuman. For 
though his admirers may find grounds for believing that he was 
not vulgarly ambitious, there is no possible doubt that he was 
deeply tinged with religious fanaticism. ‘* A hypocritical fanatic ” 
is the old character of Cromwell; but Mr. Goldwin Smith shows 
plainly enough not only that the two qualities are contradictory, but 
that he clearly was the one, and not the other. At the same time, he 
was before his age in striving persistently to establish liberty of 
conscience, in the proper sense of the phrase; at any rate, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith gives us many and strong reasons for so believing. 
In this, as in other respects, he is apparently himself one of those 
who “ regard Cromwell’s policy as a tidal wave, marking the line 
to which the waters will once more advance, and look upon him 
as a ruler who was before his hour, and whose hour, perhaps, is 
now come.” We are hardly so sanguine as Mr. Goldwin Smith as 
to the speedy downfall of party government in England, or so 
bitterly hostile to it, but we fully agree with him that “ the organic 
legislation of Cromwell’s time may still deserve the consideration of 
constitutional reformers, if the nation should ever desire to eman- 
cipate itself from the government of party.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s account of Pitt is deeply tinged by his 
very strong feelings about the French Revolution. All the world 
would probably agree in his estimate of Pitt’s career before the 
war broke out, though he gives too special a prominence to his 
financial ability ; and the majority would side with him rather than 
with Lord Stanhope, in refusing to hold Pitt free from all blame 
for taking office after George III.’s scandalous India Bill intrigue, 
even if they failed to see, with Mr. Goldwin Smith, the taint of 
this one dishonourable action in many subsequent transactions. 
But with regard to the revolutionary war, and Pitt’s administra- 
tion during it, he writes in a manner which illustrates forcibly the 
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intimate connection between his opinions and his sympathies, 
The ordinary Liberal tone is to praise the French Revolution ag a 
whole, in spite of undoubted excesses, and to blame Pitt severely 
for going to war, and a fortiori for the ‘‘ Tory reign of terror” 
which ensued in England. The average Tory regards the Revolu- 
tion a8 a movement utterly iniquitous and detestable, against 
which all the world was bound to take arms. And there ig a 
decided tendency on all sides, now that a Bonaparte is once more 
on the French throne who has always been at peace with England, 
to respect the memory of NapoleonI. Mr. Goldwin Smith flies in 
the face of all alike. He abhors the Revolution for its atheism and its 
cruelty, and censures Fox severely for his tone regarding it. He 
denounces in the strongest terms the war against the Revolution, and 
demolishes every argument urged in itsfavour. Butall is changed 
with the rise of Napoleon, whom he hates with an energy of hatred 
to which his command of language gives powerful expression. 
After the rupture of the peace of Amiens, “ Pitt came in to con- 
duct a war, and this time a necessary war, for I am convinced that 
with the perfidy and rapine of Bonaparte no peace could be made; 
that the struggle with him was a struggle for the independence of 
all nations, against the armed and disciplined hordes of a con- 
queror as cruel and as barbarous as Attila. ‘The outward mask of 
civilization Bonaparte wore, and he could use political and social 
ideas for the purposes of his ambition as dexterously as cannon ; 
but in character he was a Corsican, and as savage as any bandit of 
the isle. If utter selfishness, if the reckless sacrifice of humanity 
to your own interest and passions be vileness, history has no viler 
name.” Pitt sank under the crushing blow of Austerlitz, 
and left his work to be carried on by successors who 
had little in them of Pitt but his lately developed Toryism., 
Pitt was, perhaps, as unlike Pym as any prominent English 
statesman well could be; but in this, at least, they were 
alike,—that both sank under the weight of public cares at a 
moment of deep gloom for the cause they were sustaining, and 
yet after having really sustained the worst pressure, though 
neither their own eyes nor those of other men for many a day 
saw that the tide had turned. 

We have spoken of the intimate connection between Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s opinions and his sympathies; we ought 
perhaps, to have rather said that his sympathies seem to 
govern his opinions. ‘Those sympathies are intensely demo- 
cratic, bitterly hostile to anything savouring of violence, con- 
temptuous towards all pomp and ceremony, enthusiastic in admi- 
ration of the Universities, not as they are, but as they might 
be,—above all, deeply religious. His remarks as to the im- 
portance of the religious element in political movements are the 
most interesting and suggestive; and perhaps this is the only 
hobby which he does not ride too hard. Certainly he does strain 
coherence, not unfrequently, to make some past event point a 
modern democratic moral, or to introduce opinions inapplicable to 
the times he was treating, however opportune now. Some of these 
views coincide minutely with those which we have repeatedly ex- 
pressed, as where he says that for an army or navy to be ina 
perfectly sound state dismissal should be the highest punishment ; 
or where he anticipates, in glowing language, a future ‘ moral, 
commercial, and diplomatic union of all the communities of the 
Anglo-Saxon race.” Some of them do not please us quite so well ; 
but even where we disagree with Mr. Goldwin Smith’s conclu- 
sions, we cannot help sympathizing with himself, for it is evident 
that his every opinion has its origin in warm Jove of truth and 
moral worth. He may not always be wise, but be is always 
sensible, always enthusiastic; and in these cynical days it may 
be morally useful for society to study the writings of an enthu- 
siast for goodness, even as it may be politically useful, at a 
moment of democratic change, fully to comprehend the attitude 
and principles of the cultivated Democrats. 





NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.* 
“O wny will not God let us have what we like, and be happy in 
this world in our own way? she groaned, instead of making us 
always be lifting up our eyes strainingly to a country we cannot 
see, and which we shall most likely never get to at last?” So 
moans the heroine, in a love which seems for the moment hopeless, 
and in that sentence is the key-note to both Not Wisely, but Too 
Well, and Cometh Up as a Flower. ‘The dominant thought of the 
authoress,—the writer, of whom we know absolutely nothing, can- 
not be a man, though she may have learnt much from some man’s 
mind,—is a kind of despair which yet knows that despair is a 
mistake, a distrust which yet in some dim way desires to trust, a 





* Not Wisely, but Too Well. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” ‘Tinsley. 
Comth Up asa Flower. Beutley. 
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contempt for life as it is lived, which yet has at bottom a respect, 
and cannot develop into scorn. She is the novelist of revolt, and 
it is in this revolt, scarcely indicated in words, but penetrating and 
flavouring every sentence, that the curious charm, the nuttiness, 
the vanilla flavour of her tales consists. She expresses through 
fiction an emotion, a doubt, a sentiment—call it what you will— 
which has rarely been expressed except in poetry, but which 
surges up now and again in the mind of every human being with 
a mind at all, beaten back by the pious, indulged by the pleasure- 
loving,—a feeling not only that all is Vanity, but that all ought 
not to be, that there is some mistake, some misarrangement, some 
failure in the grand scheme. Her heroines say what Cloughsang. 
Arthur Helps, we remember, expresses a similar idea somewhere 
in his Essays, in a lament over the want of foresight in humanity. 
To be happy, he says, men ought to have been enabled to see one 
inch further forward, though he does not, as we understand him, as- 
sume that happiness is the noblest end for which the world cau have 
been designed. Neither does this author, rather assuming, at least 
in her present work, that there is a higher object towards which 
all ought to strive, but harshly’ questioning the reason why the 
right road is made so full of toil and boulders. In each story the 
central figure is the same—a girl ofa full and noble nature, round 
as to her lines mental and bodily, with full bust and an exuberant 
mental life, despising conventionality and contemuing the usual 
cut-and-dry formulas for living, ensnared, but not stained, by a 
burning passion for a man who cannot, or does not, become her 
husband,—by a real love, a sovereign entrancing hunger such as few 
feel in real life, and all civilized men believe at heart that they 
might feel. It is the mood of the day to affirm that love of this 
kind, ‘‘ the novelist’s love,” is unreal, a mere invention, a dream 
of poets, and in fact so it may be, but we doubt if the cynics 
themselves are free from the belief that it might exist, free from a 
consciousness that under certain conditions they might meet 
individuals the want of whose love would leave life barren or 
insipid. In each of these novels the heroine dies of that want. 
The incidents are changed, but the situation is the same. In Cometh 
Up as a Flower, the heroine having wou her lover, her Olaf, her 
Sea King, as sbe delights to call him, is separated from him by the 
treachery of a sister, Dolly—a portrait which, in its terrible sugges- 
tiveness of evil, a suggestiveness made patent by a hundred minute 
and cautious touches, scarcely belongs to our civilization—and in 
her agony is ready for one brief moment to encounter shame for 
his sake, but doesnot. In Not Wisely, but Tvo Well, Kate has given 
her love, in ignorance, to a married man, and prepared for 
any sacrifice save that, shrinks back in horror from the 
treachery and degradation it involves, and so, after one brief 
failure of purpose, a few minutes during which she pledges 
herself in her agony to give way and bear all with her lover, 
dies of the struggle, as if the want—for throughout both books the 
love is a longing as of the thirsty for water—had been a want of 
some essential to vitality. ‘The love in each case is as an emotion 
marvellously described, though for some readers it will have 
perhaps too much realism; there is too clear an intrusion of the 
sensuous—we do not mean the impure—too much of clingingness 
and disposition to embrace. We never see precisely either what 
it isin the hero that the heroine loves, except a vague idea of 
manliness and force, and a strong love for herself ; and Kate in her 
revolt against circumstances brings out the idea that she prefers 
bad men rather too strongly, even for a nature which probably 
- would express its contempt of the merely respectable in that way. 
What she really loves is power, not the application of power either 
for good or evil, and the failure to indicate that sometimes pro- 
duces an unpleasant effect ; but apart from this, and from the 
vagueness of heroes whom the author has scarcely cared to sketch, 
the love-making is wonderfully vivid, so vivid that we believe the 
success of Cometh Up asa Flower is due far rather to that, to its 
appeal to a perennial instinct in men, the thirst to be loved to 
madness, than to the occasional audacities of thought and expres- 
sion of which the reading world made so much. ‘These audacities 
are due,—with an exception or two traceable to that curiously per- 
manent consciousness of sex which infects the writings of all the 
ablest women,—rather to feebleness than to force, a straining effort 
to expresss what can hardly be expressed in prose—witness 
Disraeli’s utter failure in the love-making chapters of Alroy— 
than to any special desire to be audacious. In Not Wisely, but 
Joo Well, for example, Kate indulges in this extraordinary tirade :— 
“OQ, why will not God let us have what we like and be happy in this 
world in our own way,” she groaned, “ instead of making us always be 
lifting up our eyes strainingly to a country we cannot see, and which we 


shall most likely never get to at last? O, Dare, I'd do anything wicked. 
anything insane for you, and you'd not walk across the room to save my 





life! To think that I could ever have been happy before I knew you! 
Would Ihave that time back again when I had never seen your dark 
cruel face? No; I'd rather be as I am—utterly wretched—than never 
have heard your voice, never seen you smile upon me as you did that 
day by the shore. O, such a minute as that would overpay ¢enturies 
in hell! If I could make a bargain this minute that I should have Dare 
all to myself for just one month—to be with him always—that he should 
love me as I love him (ab, no, he never could do that !)—-but that he 
should love me just a little, as I have so often fancied he did—that I 
might be everything to him, as he is everything to me, for just one 
month, only a month, and then die and live in tortures for all the count- 
less ages of eternity,—why, I'd do it this second, that I would, without 
a moment's hesitation! O, if Ihad the chance of being tried! But 
God will not let us make such bargains, I know. If He did, life would. 
be starved and death-glutted within six weeks.” 
She did not want any bargain of the kind, and when her prayer was. 
granted, rejected it, and went out into the cold rather than accept 
her own ideal of joy at the price of degradation, and she only says. 
it because the author can think of no milder language in which 
to represent a delirum of passion, a love fever, such as hitherto 
only poets have ventured to depict. There is weakness in such 
violence, all the more because it is unreal, English girls trained 
like Kate Chester being no more likely to express mental revolt 
in blasphemy, than to swear like bargemen to relieve wrath 
It is in spite of that weakness, and not in consequence of it, 
that the portraiture is strong ; but it is strong, nevertheless, and 
one sees Kate Chester with her love fit on as one sees Francesca 
of Rimini, and in ker, and in her mental state, is the sole but the 
great charm of the tale. Everything else in Not Wisely, but Too 
Well, except the writing, which is clear and cutting to savagery, 
is poor. In her previous novel the author had created a bad 
heroine, Dolly, the sister, who, in her undeveloped capacity of 
utter wickedness, a wickedness of which you are conscious as she 
sits, as she speaks, as she intrigues, as she dances, always and 
everywhere, is of its kind a success like some of Retzch’s out- 
lines of witches at a Sabbat; but in this book the other 
figures are poor, Maggie being scarcely outlined, Mr. Piggott 
a coarse and feeble caricature, and Dare Stamer the regular bad. 
Colonel of Guy Livingstone, and Ouida, and writers of that 
kind, a variety of the species of whom even the novel-reading 
world must be heartily tired. Colonel Stamer does not do any- 
thing, that we see, except look cruel usually and smile occasionally, 
and curse his wife, an invisible person, who is, it appears, too fat 
for him, and beseech a girl whom he really loves to be, in the teeth 
of her own convictions, his mistress. He may be real, no doubt, 
fierce selfishness is common, but we see nothing in fierce selfish- 
ness, though displayed by a man six feet high and stalwart in pro- 
portion, which should utterly enthral a girl like Kate Chester. 
She is high-spirited and she has little belief in conventionalities,. 
and both her spirit and her love of realism would, we conceive, have 
revolted against the selfishness of her lover, would, once she had 
discovered it, have enabled her to beat down and keep down her 
love fever by the vivid recollection of what its object really was. 
When Cometh Up as a Flower first appeared, there was great dis- 
pute in quiet households as to its morality. It fluttered women 
as Jane Eyre did, and almost for the same reason, but we should 
no more pronounce it immoral than Jane Eyre. ‘The author in- 
dulges, as we have said, in certain audacities of expression, sometimes. 
witty to an enjoyable degree, sometimes profane, sometimes feebly 
flippant, and some of these audacities reveal, like some passages in 
Villette, in the AMZill on the Floss, in many another work of female 
genius, a consciousness of sex which in its persistency is not either 
healthy or realistic. But we cannot admit that the general drift of 
these two books is in any degree immoral. Each has for subject a love 
which might have ended in adultery, but in each the love is so treated 
as to create a horror of that consummation. Miss I’Estrange, 
married, offers herself to her lover, but the reader feels that the 
offer is made under maddening mental pain, and its rejection is, 
for women at all events, the sternest of moral lessons. In Not 
Wisely, but Too Well—oh for sensible names to novels !—the very 
depth of Kate’s love, her passion and abandon, serve to set off 
the strength of the principle which, except for one brief moment, 
enables her to resist an almost irresistible temptation. ‘The reader 
is made, too, with really wonderful art, to sympathize wholly 
with that resistance, to feel that Kate Chester, tempted in the 
highest degree on the best as well as the worst side of her nature, 
must, if she is to keep his sympathy, win the struggle which, as 
he early foresees, will cost her life. There is no sermon on the 
Seventh Commandment, but adultery is represented as at once 
a degradation and a treachery which not even a passion like Kate 
Chester’s can extenuate, and if the subject is to be treated at all, 
we know of no more forcible way in which the true lesson of all 
such temptations could be inculcated. We must add, too, that 
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the audacities of the first story are almost wanting in the second, 
the main, we might say the only, defect of which is an utter 
slovenliness of workmanship whenever the subject is not Kate 
Chester. How anybody who could write this little description 
could pen the offensive nonsense intended to depict Mr. Piggott 
we are unable to conceive :— 


“But Mr. Piggott was revelling in the vision of his own many and 
great ailments, and her caution was unnecessary. How the rain did 
patter down outside, to be sure !—not coming down in slant, intermittent 
bursts, wind-driven, but falling steadily straight down from heaven to 
earth, as if bent on fulfilling its mission, and soaking the ground as 
quickly and thoroughly as possible. It washed every one of the broad 
leaves on the sombre, dust-whitened trees ; so that they shone polished, 
making them ‘reassume the forms of their earlier’ leafhood. It 
washed the faces of the houses, too; but they did not like it—they 
looked very gloomy and sulky under the operation. As for the sea, she 
had a coy fit, and had put on her very thickest veil, so that it was im- 
possible to get a glimpse of her features through it, even when you 
stood quite close to her. Splash, splash, splash! went a few people. 
umbrella’d and clogged, along the sloppy pavement. The chickens 
puffed out their feathers as much as ever they could, turned up their 
coat-collars, as it were, and stood morose and shivering in acrobatic atti- 
tudes, supporting themselves on one leg, under such shelter as they 
could obtain. The ducks, on the contrary, thought it good sport, and 
found even more delicious tid-bits than usual in the gutter. Whata 
deplorable thing a wet day at the sea-side is, to be sure !” 


Surely the writer of that passage must have humour and observa- 
tion too sufficient to see that Mr. Piggott is not a portrait, but a 
daub, a bit of work of which she ought, as artist, to be most 
heartily ashamed. 





MR. EMERSON’S POEMS.* 
Mr. Emerson fails as a poet. This book is very interesting 
reading considered as Mr. Emerson's philosophy chaunted with 
an emphasis that gives it a vitality it would not otherwise 
have, but the full depth and warmth of life, the “lyrical 
cry,” as Mr. Arnold calls it, is never here. It is at best 
intellectual conviction spread downwards till it touches the 
surface of feeling,—generally not so much as _ that,—intel- 
lectual conviction joined with a certain insight into beauty, and 
nothing more. What appears to us to persuade Mr. Emerson 
that he is a poet, is a certain fanatical belief in Nature which is 
more than even his pantheistical philosophy can fully justify. He 
has a true eye for external Nature, and a fanatical feeling about 
the wisdom and virtue she gives. But fanaticism of conviction is 
not by any means always,—nor often,—poetical. On the con- 
trary, it may be safely laid down that only those emotions, however 
powerful, are poetical which, instead of pressing directly outwards, 
tend to press inwards on the other elements of our life, to saturate 
the whole character with their influence, and to borrow from these 
other elements of life all the harmony and analogy they are able 
to lend. Thus the same eager belief in Nature which, in Mr. 
Emerson, remains little but an intellectual fanaticism, has in other 
poets,—: Wordsworth, for example,—sunk into the whole character, 
and borrowed life from the whole range of his character, till it has 
been transmuted into poetry. Where Wordsworth tells us of the 
daffodils, — 

“ For off when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 

That is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils,” 
—you feel at once not only that the love of nature is blended with 
his whole being,—so it is, we have no doubt, with Mr. Emerson’s, 
—but that the expression of that love enlists and harmonizes every 
faculty of his nature, so that the joy of freedom, and the delight 
of luminous thought, and the rapture of solitude, all flow at once 
into that glory of the eye and freshness of the senses, with which 
he is possessed as the breeze that blows upon his own cheek tosses 
the yellow daffodils and the lake’s tiny waves. This is what we 
always want to feel in lyrical poetry, not only that it expresses 
keen and strong feeling, but feeling that enlists the whole cha- 
racter in its tones, feeling that has kindled the whole nature, and 
spread a light through it such as sunset spreads over the most 
leaden clouds and the coldest rocks. Now, this is what we never 
really feel with Mr. Emerson,—and even when we are half 
doubtfully beginning to feel it, the illusion vanishes in a moment. 
The chief part of his nature stands outside his verse, watching, 
lynx-eyed, the failure of his philosophy to account fully for the 
strength of his own belief. You are never for a moment able to 
forget the keen transcendentalist toiling away at the impossible 
task of getting his philosophy to explain fully his delight in ex- 
ternal nature,—his preference of nature to man ;—for in his philo- 
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sophy nature’s highest life is in man, and yet man only half 
interests him. ‘The critic, standing outside his own feeling, lurkg 
behind every line, peeps out in almost every phrase. For instance, 
by far the most musical and least intellectually interrupted 
lines we have been able to find in this little volume are the 
following, in May Day, on the music of the .Lolian harp:— 
“ olian harp, 
How strangely wise thy strain! 
Gay for youth, gay for youth, 
(Sweet is art, but sweeter truth,) 
In the hall at summer eve 
Fate and Beauty skilled to weave. 
From the eager opening strings 
Rung loud and bold the song. 
Who but loved the wind-harp’s note ? 
Hoy should not the poet doat 
On its mystic tongue, 
With its primeval memory, 
Reporting what old minstrels said 
Of Merlin locked the harp within,— 
Merlin paying the pain of sin, 
Pent in a dungeon made of air,— 
And some attain his voice to hear, 
Words of pain and cries of foar, 
But pillowed all on melody, 
As fits the griefs of bards to be. 
And what if that all-echoing shell, 
Which thus the buried Past can tell, 
Should rive the Future, and reveal 
What his dread folds would fain conceal ? 
It shares the secret of the earth, 
And of the kinds that owe her birth. 
Speaks not of self that mystic tone, 
But of the Overgods alone: 
It trembles to the cosmic breath, — 
As it heareth, so it saith ; 
Obeying meek the primal Cause, 
It is the tongue of mundane laws. 
And this, at least, I dare affirm, 
Since genius too has bound and term, 
There is no bard in all the choir, 
Not Homer’s self, the poet sire, 
Wise Milton’s odes of pensive pleasure, 
Or Shakespeare, whom no mind can measure, 
Nor Collins’ verse of tender pain, 
Nor Byron’s clarion of disdain. 
Scott, the delight of generous boys, 
Or Wordsworth, Pan’s recording voice,— 
Not one of all can put in verse, 
Or to this presence could rehearse, 
The sights and voices ravishing 
The boy knew on the hills in Spring, 
When pacing through the oaks he heard 
Sharp queries of the sentry-bird, 
The heavy grouse’s sudden whirr, 
The rattle of the kingfisher ; 
Saw bonfires of the harlot flies 
In the lowland, when day dies ; 
Or marked, benighted, and forlorn, 
The first far signal-fire of morn. 
These syllables that Nature spoke, 
And the thoughts that in him woke, 
Can adequately utter none 
Save to his ear the wind-harp lone. 
And best can teach its Delphian chord 
How Nature to the soul is moored, 
If once again that silent string, 
As erst it wont, would thrill and ring.” 
Some of that is musical and pleasant, especially the lines de- 
scribing 
“ The sights and voices ravishing 
The boy knew on the hills in Spring,” 
but in almost all the lines you see the intellectual struggle going. 
on, the thinker bending his cold intellectual eye upon the emotion 
which the olian harp gives him, and trying to believe that it has 
more of *‘ cosmic breath” in it, though it only expresses the har- 
mony of physical laws, than those poets who, according to the 
Emersonian philosophy, are nothing but far higher steps in the 
organization of laws of the same kind and the same immutability. 
He feels that such poets do xot tell ‘how nature to the soul is 
moored,” as he awkwardly phrases it, as well as natural sounds; 
but there is a secret puzzle in him on this score which keeps the 
greater part of his nature outside the feeling he expresses. His 
real philosophy is given elsewhere in still colder verses. He has 
half forgotten and half remembers it here, when he praises the 
.Eolian harp thus :— 
“ One musician is sure, 
His wisdom will not fail: 
He has not tasted wine impure, 
Or bent to passion frail. 
Age cannot cloud his memory, 
Nor grief untune his voice, 
Ranging down-the ruled scale, 
From tone of joy to inward wail, 
Tempering the pitch of all 
In his inward caye.” “ 
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You can almost see, at all events, think you see, in the very | The only verse here of real life is the last. The “ferry of the 
hesitating sway of the rhythm that Mr. Emerson is discontented | free” isa new form of the ‘ herring-pond” metaphor, and the 


with his own poetical reasons for preferring the -Eolian harp, and is 
questioning himself from outside himself, as he pours out drop by 
drop this temperate expression of his secretly intemperate feeling. 
The warm emotion passing through the mould of a cold intellect 
is repelled, as it were, and kept at a distance by something 
analogous to a capillary repulsion, and the reader feels a separat- 
ing space between the intellectual mould and the feeling poured 
into it. 

By far the greater part of the book has not even as much of 
a struggle between feeling and intellect as this, but is pure 
intellectual opinion metrically—and not always very rhythmically 
—expressed. ‘Take the following expression of his true theory 
about the share Nature has in man’s highest works :— 

“ NATURE. 

“ She is gamesome and good, 
But of mutable mood,— 
No dreary repeater now and again, 
She will be all things to all men. 
She who is old, but nowise feeble, 
Pours her power into the people, 
Merry and manifold without bar, 
Makes and moulds them what they are, 
And what they call their city way 
Is not their way, but hers, 
And what they say they made to-day, 
They learned of the oaks and firs. 
She spawneth men as mallows fresh, 
Hero and maiden, flesh of her flesh ; 
She drugs her water and her wheat 
With the flavours she finds meet, 
And gives them what to drink and eat ; 
And having thus their bread and growth, 
They do her bidding, nothing loath. 
What's most theirs is not their own, 
But borrowed in atoms from iron and stone, 
And in their vaunted works of Art 
The master-stroke is still her part.” 


No one can call that poetry. It is a cold version of Mr. Emerson’s 
old doctrine in Representative Men that “ incarnate chlorine dis- 
covers chlorine.” 

It is very curious to learn that Mr. Emerson’s semi-political 
odes have been sung in Boston and Concord by public meetings. 
Nothing less popular and more doctrinal was surely ever sung, 
even out of the old Presbyterian hymn-books. Take the fol- 
lowing, not exactly indeed in the spirit of Artemus Ward's 
saying that ‘‘ the earth revolves upon its axis subject to the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” but still embodying the same 
profound emotion of ever fresh wonder at that great achieve- 
ment :— 

‘‘Opg Sune 1n THE Town Haut, Concorp, Jury 4, 1857. 
“O tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire ; 
One morn is in the mighty heaven, 
And one in our desire, 
‘The cannon boom from town to town, 
Our pulses are not less, 
The joy-bells chime their tidings down, 
Which children’s voices bless. 
“ For He that flung the broad blue fold 
O’er-mantling land and sea, 
One third part of the sky unrolled 
For the banner of tho free. 
‘* The men are ripe of Saxon kind 
To build an equal State,— 
To take the statute from the mind, 
And make of duty fate. 
‘United States! the ages plead,— 
Present and Past in under-song,— 
Go, put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 
“ For sea and land don’t understand, 
Nor skies without a frown 
See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other cloven down. 
“De just at home; then write your scroll 
Of honour o'er the sea, 
And bid the broad Atlantic roll 
A ferry of the free. 
* And, henceforth, there shall be no chain, 
Save underneath the sea, 
The wires shall murmur through the main 
Sweet songs of Liperty. 
“The conscious stars accord above, 
The waters wild below, 
And under, through the Cable wove, 
His fiery errands go. 
For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in His plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 





wires murmuring liberty is mere ‘* buncombe.” 
“ To take the statute from the mind 
And make of duty fate,” 
is really fine, but it is less poetry than a sententious apophthegm 
of ethical wisdom. 

On the whole, we do not doubt that this book will be read with 
pleasure as an expression of Mr. Emerson’s remarkable character, 
at once grave and dreamy, playful and transcendental, shrewd and 
ecstatic, humorous and yet liable to the special Philistinism of 
Yankee provincialism, teeming with intellectual culture, and yet 
with a basis of distrust for intellectual culture at the bottom ; in a 
word, delicate in critical insight, and yet disposed to grasp almost 
as a duty at the grandiloquent and gigantesque fancies of what we 
may call the Prairie school of metaphor. But, as poetry, this 
volume will not be read long. It touches the confines of poetry 
here and there, but even then only just takes from it a faint and 
evanescent glow. 





MISS EMILIE CARLEN’S NEW STORY.* 

We scarcely know why this lively novelette was not thrown 
into what seems to us its natural form,—a comedy, rather than a 
tale. Terhaps it is that tales suit the taste of modern readers 
better. There is certainly evidence in our own literature, in Mr. 
‘Thackeray’s Lovel the Widower, for example, that tales clearly 
conceived in the dramatic form have been per force worked out in 
the form of the novelette because drama has little attraction 
for the reader, while yet the particular play had too little 
clap-trap in it to find favour with the managers of our 
theatres. This little tale of Miss Carlén’s seems to us as 
much a comedy drawn out into narrative as did Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s Lovel the Widower. It is not indeed so near the 
borders of farce, but its structure, expedients, and move- 
ment are much more those of light comedy than of lively 
narrative. In a tale, the incident is narrated, and the dialogue 
used chiefly to develop character and to interest the reader in 
character. In drama, on the contrary—especially in comedy— 
dialogue is used as much as possible as a mode of practical experi- 
menting on the nerves and intentions of others, in order that the 
audience may have the amusement of seeing as much of the actual 
growth and change of purpose in the faces and demeanour of the 
actors as will unroll the plot without intermitting the action of 
mind on mind. In fact, one of the great difficulties of drama is 
that so much more living and immediate practical effect has 
usually to be given in it to conversation than, in modern times at 
least, conversation usually has. lence the necessity for the little 
conspiracies, and make-beliefs, and conversational fictions which 
are the conventional interests of half our comic dramas, and 
which yet are so absurdly unnatural in real life, where disguises, 
and attempts to impose upon others by assuming imaginary 
characters and detailing fictitious situations, are scarcely ever 
used between relatives and friends, or, indeed, between strangers, 
except in the various expedients for cheating people of their 
money. But if you are to make a lively and humorous tale 
develop itself solely by dialogue, it is almost impossible not to 
have recourse to these little intrigues and plots between gentle- 
men and ladies, which nobody ever hears of in real drawing-rooms 
from the age when practical jokes lose their charm. It is 
essential tu the liveliness of the play to have some interesting ex- 
periment in moral chemistry going on before the very eyes of the 
audience; aud as this is exceedingly unusual in life as we know 
it, there are necessarily a number of conventional expedients 
introduced which any one concedes as appropriate to the usages 
of a comedy, but knows to be exceedingly inappropriate to the 
usages of life. 

Miss Carlén’s lively novelette is constructed, then, on the basis of 
asomewhat stagey assumption. A beautiful young widow, who has 
come to moura apparently in deep affliction for her husband's death, 
is seen by two brothers in a lonely district of Sweden, and they 
make a bet with each other as to which of the two can gain most 
ground with her within six weeks. One after the other they force 
themselves upon her in scenes not without humour, and the widow, 
who has her own reasons for disliking and fearing their forwardness, 
makes up her mind to play them off against each other, and keep 
them quiet for a time by affecting to feel a certain interest in, and 
friendship for, each. ‘There is a falsehood in the conception 
of the widow herself. Miss Carlén has attempted to combine 
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in this character the passion of girlish romance, with that sly 
mischievousness which is attributed to the conventional pretty 
widow of our comedies. Nor is this all. It is not really for her 
husband that she is grieving. ‘There was a lover before the hus- 
band, her engagement with whom was broken off by her parents, 
and throughout the period of her married life she had kept the 
token which he had made her swear never to return until another 
had really supplanted him in her heart. Marriage on these terms 
was itself, of course, an offence against both love and duty, 
and to retain through marriage before her eyes not only an 
evidence of her own guilt in having consented to marry, 
but a mute protest against ever becoming a true wife, marks 
her out as something different from the lively widow of 
conventional comedy, who looks upon marriage as a senti- 
mental diversion, as well as from that romantic heroine of ideal 
purity for whom we at first take her. Yet Miss Carlén tries 
to combine in her all three characters,—-the pure romantic,— 
the French romantic with a certain falsehood worked up into the 
sentiment,—and the lively, modern widow, who rather enjoys 
playing off one admirer against another. We cannot, therefore, 
congratulate Miss Carlén on her principal heroine. She is a 
mélée of incompatible elements, and is naturally not painted 
very livinyly in any one aspect. 

But the brothers are much better done. ‘The character of 
both is intended to be a little frivolous. Both are conceited 
young men,—one of the quiet, obstinate, rather literary kind of 
conceit,—the other of the bumptious, impulsive, high-spirited kind 
of conceit, and both likeness and contrast between them are admi- 
rably drawn, and very amusing. ‘The successive scenes in which 
they present themselves to the heroine as Comforter No. I. and 
Comforter No. II. are drawn with real humour; and, perhaps, 
still better are the second receptions, when the widow has made up 
her mind to the ruse of slightly encouraging them in turns, 
whereas in the first interviews she had disiaissed them very 
brusquely. The first attempt, however, of the bumptious brother 
to be a comforter, and his discomfiture, is the most within the 
limits of possible extract, and as it will give our readers a fair 
notion of the vivacity of the story, we lay the latter part of it 
before our readers :— 


Mathilde turned slightly pale at Victor’s allusion toleaving the field open 
by his departure, and he had scarcely finished speaking when she said, 
with almost timid emotion, “Sir, you just now requested ten minutes to 
speak of something else besides your brother’s errand. I grant you 
these ten minutes.”—“ Thanks, a thousand thanks!” Victor, who had 
been standing all this time, now took a seat, at such a distance, however, 
from the widow, that even the most ill-natured eyes could have seen 
nothing to find fault with. Otherwise his manners and whole appear- 
ance were more those of a man who wished to confer a favour, than a 
man who was bent upon gaining an advantage for himself.—*I am 
waiting, Sir.’ The lovely Mathilde looked exceedingly interesting.— 
“WhatI intended to have added, madam, is this: You are in sorrow, 
you are alone, and you wish to be so. Well, I have determined, with or 
without your permission, to come to cheer you. Human beings are 
seldom so in love with their grief, that in certain moments they may 
not be influenced by other impressions, and thus diverted. Such a 
moment is now kefore you. You are astonished at my boldness in inter- 
fering in your affairs. You are wrong to think it boldness—but that is 
of no consequence, if only you are diverted.”—“I must confess that 
your originality, which one might almost be tempted to designate pre- 
sumption, really does amuse me; but when I tell you that I cannot per- 
mit you to continue your endeavours any longer—”—*“ If you permitted 
me to continue them, they would lose their worth; they would then 
become a duty. But I know you will not give such a permission, there- 
fore all my thougbts and endeavours confine themselves to convincing 
you that there exists a being, who is disinterested enough to believe 
himself richly rewarded by the knowledge of having been useful to so 
charming a lady.”—‘ Then you think—”—* That, henceforth, in your 
solitude, my image will often dwell in your mind, that consequently 
your thoughts will be partially diverted—quite against your will, of 
course; but that, again, does not signify, if only your sad hours are 
somewhat cheered,”—" You are exceedingly amiable to take all this 
trouble for a person totally unknown to you. But, as it is very un- 
likely that we shall see each other soon again, I must tell you that—"— 
“Oh,” cried Victor, ‘I pray you do not profane your lips by making an 
assertion which is not quite the fact! Do not tell me that when I am 
gone I shull ndt oceupy your thoughts a single moment !’—“I did not 
intend to say that, on the contrary, I am sure I shall think of you; but 
these thoughts, I can assure you, will never assume a romantic form, 
which doubtless, in secret, you imagine must be the consequence of 
your introducing yourself here."—*‘ You are a good Christian, madam, 
I must say, to favour me with this warning before, to my knowledge, I 
have given you any cause forit,” answered our young judge, blushing 
deeply.—" Yes, I hope I am a good Christian; but, above all, I am a 
straightforward person. If you choose to rush into adventure, that is 
your own affair. I have warned you, and I add, that I shall never con- 
sider youin any other light than that of an extremely conceited, pre- 
sumptuous young man.”—‘ You might, at least, have been pleased to 
say eccentric !"—“ Then, at. the expense of truth, I should have been 
pleased to have chosen a milder and more agreeable expression. You 





are very peculiar, sir, because, notwithstanding your pretensions to being 
eccentric, there is not a particle of eccentricity about you.”—“ Very 
good, madam, you have a right to look upon me as you please; I have 








a right to comfort myself with tho certainty that you will not forget 
me.”—‘* The ten minutes,” replied Mathilde,“ have been prolonged to 
fifteen, therefore, I beg you to communicate as briefly as possible your 
real business.”—‘“ Ah, to be sure ;—my brother's errand!” Just ther 
Ma’amselle Sophie opened the door again, and announced, “ The Rector, 
Mr. Wallenberg.”—“ What now?” exclaimed Mathilde.—“ The devil !” 
muttered Victor to himself, ‘‘ down goes my sun now; but still, I think 
it has done its work tolerably;” while aloud he said, “As Edward is 
coming himself, I feel I am de trop, I shall therefore take my departure.” 
And while the Rector and his hostess were still exchanging the usual 
ceremonious bows and salutations, the young lawyer vanished from the 
scene, without paying the slightest attention to the astonished glances 
cast at him by those he was leaving behind, more particularly by Mrs, 
Bendelvik. 

Of the two cousins, Hilda and Bertha, whom these conceited 
young men are supposed eventually to marry, the romantic one, 
Hilda, is not very interesting. Miss Carlén evidently succeeds 
best when she has full play for her liveliness, and nothing can be 
better than Bertha’s high-spirited vivacity, and the intense love 
for acting a part which enables her to screen her sister's grief so 
cleverly from impertinent curiosity when she is first introduced, 
and to fall in suddenly with the impudent fiction of Victor in the 
closing scene,—the scene on which the curtain drops. On the 
whole, we may call the novelette, though not one either of a high 
moral or high art, an exceedingly lively comedietta in a narra- 
tive form. It is a pity, in the dearth of modern comedy of any 
literary merit, that some one should not try whether it could not 


be adapted to the stage. 
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The Last Words of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 
R. S. Cobbett. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Cobbett is Curate of Twickenham, 
and this book contains a course of seven sermons preached by him 
during Passion Week in the church of that parish. In one or two 
places Mr. Cobbett shows that ho is aware of the especial difficulties of 
his subject, and if he does not wholly master them, he does not shrink 
from grappling with them. His sermons are good and earnest, but 
though they may occupy a fair position with regard to the average of 
preaching, they are not up to the average of publication. 

A Shilling Book of New Testament History, for National and Elementary 
Schools. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear. (Macmillan.)—The plan of this 
work is good, and the execution more than worthy of it. Mr. Maclear 
begins with a short account of Jewish history from the death of 
Nehemiah till the birth of our Lord, as the connection between the Old 
and New Testaments. The second book relates the Gospel history, 
and the third the history of the Apostles. Everything is told in a 
simple style; words of Scripture ure constantly woven into the narrative, 
but marked out by being printed in italics ; and the attention of young 
readers is kept alive by the distribution of headings and paragraphs. 
The only point on which we would remonstrate with Mr. Maclear is 
his account of the impression produced on Agrippa by St. Paul's 
narrative of his conversion. Mr. Maclear says that the conference 
ended after “a few words of banter from Agrippa.” We confess the 
view we form of those words of the King’s is very different, and we do 
not think Mr. Maclear’s view is at all in harmony with Agrippa’s 
character. 

Alwyn Morton ; his School and Schooljellows. A tale of St. Nicholas’ 
Grammar School. With illustrations. (Sampson Low.)—This is a goo 
schoolboys’ tale, modelled, of course, as most schoolboys’ tales now are, 
on Tom Brown's School Days. Still it has enough life and character of 
its own to stand on its own merits. ‘“ Orator Simmons” is a character 
of some spirit, and not, as far as we remember, an imitation, 

Sportascrapiana, Edited by C. A. Wheeler. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—For a collection of anecdotes on an extremely popular subject this 
book is unjustifiably dull. We have waded through it with difficulty, and 
cannot undertake to hunt up the few stories which struck us as really 
good and new, in the midst ofso much that was neither. Its chief merit 
is as a chronicle of the “rest of the acts” of various great sportsmen 
whose most remarkable feats have been mentioned already. But we 
have probably had enough of them before we come to Mr. Wheeler's 
book, and only those whose sporting appetites are insatiable, and who 
are not easily gratified with any other kind of literature, will find much 
to suit them in Sportaserapiana, 

Thorley’s Farmers’ Almanack for 1863 is an almanack with very highly 
coloured illustrations, devoted to chronicling the events of a farmer's year, 
which are, however, all rendered subordinate to panegyrice on Thorley’s 
food for cattle, the wonderful cures it has effected, and the more wonderful 
effects it has had in preventing the attacks of disease. The almanack 
may be useful enough to farmers who have already formed a strong 
opinion either for or against Thorley’s food. But then they will be 
likely to feel some annoyance at the great prominence of this excit- 
ing subject. True, there is an account in verse of an invalid pig 
suddenly restored to perfect health by a packet of Thorley’s spice which 
moves the sympathies deeply ; and the pig, when convalescent, is sold for 
5/. 10s. 3d., which moves them even more. But then this is romance. 
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Notes on the Catechism, for the Use of Public Schools. By the Rev. 
Alfred Barry, D.D. (Bell and Daldy.)—We infer from the preface and 
from the occasional references to Cheltenham College sermons that 
Dr. Barry, as Principal of Cheltenham, has made use of this book in 
preparing the boys of his school for confirmation. If so, his efforts have 
no doubt been crowned with success. The teaching of his book is 
eminently adapted for English public schoolboys, and is at once manly 
and religious. At the same time, the Notes are rather too much like a 
skeleton, and the book seems intended more for teachers than readers. 
It refers to texts, instead of embodying and explaining them. 

Doctrine of the Person of Christ: an Historical Sketch. By Octavius 
Glover, B.D. (Bell and Daldy.)—We may best describe this book, in 
Mr. Glover’s own words, as “a sketch of the various opinions on the 
Person of Christ which have successively developed themselves in 
Christian thought, in the period between the commencement of the fifth 

century and the Reformation.” Such a sketch cannot be expected to 
present any features of general interest, however curious it may be to 
the philosophic reader, and its execution cannot be criticized without a 
special knowledge, which we do not pretend to possess. 

Words for the- Anxious. By Brownlow North. (W. Hunt and Co.)— 
In this little book we have four plain and excellent addresses to those 
who are too easily discouraged, or who do not go the right way to work 


when they would conquer their religious doubts and perplexities. We 
may all benefit by such teaching. 
Modern Inquiries : Classical, Professional, and Miscellaneous. By 


Jacob Bigelow, M.D. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co.)—The papers 
contained in this volume are reprints of essays and addresses pub- 
lished or spoken at various times and in various places. Some are 
medical and scientific, others are general in the fullest sense of the term. 
The two first addresses, on the “Limits of Education ” and on “ Classical 
and Utilitarian Studies,” will perhaps prove most interesting, as they 
are marked by considerable ability. But the discussions on the death of 
Pliny the Elder, on burial-places, on the contagion of cholera, and on 
leaden water-pipes are also noticeable. Dr. Bigelow endeavours to con- 
fute the theory that Pliny died of suffocation when escaping from the 
eruption of Vesuvius. We may be surprised at his devoting such pains 
and ingenuity to a classical subject, when we observe the rampant 
modernism of his two first papers. Yet, if he has been for a moment 
unfaithful to his principles, he makes up for this brief desertion by the 
vigour with which he maintains them. In his eyes the Trojan war was 
merely undertaken for the sake of a vacillating adulteress, the exchange 
of armour between Glaucus and Diomede may be legally accounted a 
swindle of the first magnitude, and the consummation of heroism is to 
upbraid and then butcher a fallen foe. We may coincide with Dr. 
Bigelow in his wonder at Mr. Gladstone's praise of a man who spent bis 
whole life in trying to elucidate the meaning of a single Homeric word, 
and at the coolness of adding, “ Such a disproportion between labour and 
its aims is somewhat startling ; yet it is hardly too much to say that no 
amount of exertion spent upon the great classics of the world, and attended 
with any amount of real result, isreally thrown away.” Yet, we can hardly 
admit that the poetry of the ancient Greeks is “inferior in deep pathos 
and delicate and unselfish tenderness to many hundreds of well known 
productions which have sprung from the refined literature and the per- 
ceptive and exquisitely cultivated taste of the present age.” It isa 
pure fallacy to say, “ Ulysses and Agamemnon were ten years in tak- 
ing the city of Troy. Ulysses Grant, with his batteries, would have 
taken it in ten minutes. Artists, historians, and poets depict even now 
the memorable battles of Alexander and Casar. But half-a-dozen shells 
would have scattered the Macedonian phalanx, and the Roman Empire 
‘could not have stood many days after a modern war steamer should 
have found its way up the Tiber.” Dr. Bigelow forgets that the time 
required for the invention of modern appliances is the time which sepa- 
rates the ancient from the modern world. Had shells existed in the 
time of Alexander, we may fairly infer that he would have made use of 
them. His mastery of the means of his day is not a sign that those 
means sufficed for him. If there had been modern war steamers under 
the Roman Empire, there would most likely have been modern forts and 
modern torpedoes. If earthworks were thrown vp in front of Troy, 
Ulysses Grant might be baffled by Hector Dodge. f course, if half the 
world stood still while the other half moved, the one would lag very far 
behind the other. But the secret of Alexander and Cirsar was that they 
were in advance of their times, and their times could hardly have 
jumped from the ancient to the modern world without them. 

Manual of Swimming. By Charles Steedman. (Lockwood and Co.) 
—We should be rash indeed if we were to dispute the soundness of con- 
clusions formed by the champion swimmer of England and Australia. 
Not that we have any wish to dispute them, or to do more than accept 
them thankfully and recommend them to our readers. Had the book 
come to our hands at a more clement season of the year, and had we a 
purer river than the Thames within our reach, we might have made 
proof of Mr. Steedman’s advice, and tried the twenty-nine ways of 
swimming which he describes. We aro not quite sure that we bend our 
legs according to rule. We are very sure that we cannot perform the 
feats in which Mr. Steedman himself and his heroes indulge. He has 
seen a flat plunge made into 2 feet of water, and into 3 feet of water 
from a height of 9 feet, without touching the bottom. He has also 
seen a plunge made from the roof of a building 40 feet high into 5 feet 





of water, and from the height of 100 feet into 30 feet of water, with- 
out touching the bottom. And other stories are given us which are 
almost as strange. It is a great merit in Mr. Steedman that he has 
written an interesting book while he has only attempted to be useful, 
and has combined instruction and anecdote so skilfully that the one is 
a help to the other. We are sorry that he proves the frog to bea popular 
delusion as a teacher of swimming, and holds up the shark to our imi- 
tation. But it will console those who have lost one or both legs to know 
that their chance of drowning is greatly diminished, and that their bodies 
are rendered so buoyant that they could hardly keep below the surface 
of the water. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged 
edition. (Bell and Daldy.)\—The six volumes of Miss Strickland’s 
favourite work have been condensed into one for the use of schools and 
families, and without comparing the two editions we think the process 
of abridgment has not been gone through in vain. Miss Strickland, 
with that keen sense of the weakness of human nature which the sale 
of several editions of her work has awakened in her, says in her pre- 
face that “ the interest with which intelligent children invariably seize 
on these royal biographies, affords a very cogent reason for the prepa- 
ration of an abridged edition expressly for the use of that very numer- 
ous and interesting class of readers, to whom some of the more delicate 
facts of history require to be presented in a modified form.” We may 
carp at the intelligence of such children and at the tautology of this 
sentence, of which an abridged edition is also necessary. But Miss 
Strickland’s Lives were too long in their former shape, and they gain 
by being told briefly. 

Among the Squirrels. By Mrs. Denison, With Illustrations by 
Ernest Griset. (Routledge.)—The story in this book is somewhat 
disappointing, or at least it contrasts unfavourably with the pictures. 
They are remarkably good, perhaps the best we have yet seen of M. 
Griset's. The frog with a toothache, the old squirrel who is a witch and 
looks exactly like one in her disguise, the spider which puts up its back 
and presents the very image of an old woman's cat, and the modest 
young lady squirrel who is betrothed, are all drawn with a mixture of 
force and delicacy which M. Griset has not shown before. Still, as tho 
squirrels have appeared in very becoming costumes in all the earlier 
pictures, our insular proprieties are a little shocked by their subsequent 
nudity. Miss Tiny is such a favourite of ours before her marriage that 
we regret to see her developing suddenly into a matron, the mother of 
two little children, and utterly regardless of her personal appearance. 
However, her attractions are not much diminished, and she looks as 
nice, with her bushy taii and her two little ones by her side, as she did 
in the demure hat and short dress of her girlhood. 

We have received a copy of the third thousand of Dr. Vaughan's 
Voices of the Prophets (Strahan); tho fifth annual issue of Mr. Herbert 
Fry's Guide to the London Charities (Hardwicke); the seventeenth 
edition of the Edinburgh High School French Conversation-G:ammar 
(Oliver and Boyd); the second edition of Mr. Krueger's French 
Grammar (Edinburgh ; Seton and Mackenzie); and a new edition of 
the Rev. G. N. Wright’s translation of the Eton Greek: Grammar, revised 
by the Rev. John Massie (Tegg). 
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Ministry of Conso'ation, 2nd ed, 32mo (Masters) .... os . 14 | Thackeray's Works, new ed, Vanity Fair, vol. 1, 8vo (Smith ae po . 76 
Menro’s (¥ ) Boctprtute te the Snow, fp 8vo (Mast rs). o%e ee 10 | Treasury of Poetic Gems, 18mo (Nimm » ) 16 
Monro’s (E.) Tales for tte Million, 12mo (Masters) .. ° - 20 sees A of Ty vhle: alk, 18mo (Nimmo)......... ‘ 7 16 
Monthly I’ aper ¢ of Sunday Teaching, vol. 7, 8vo (Mozley Joooe ° 88 Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, illustrated b Vy D né, small ‘to ( ‘Row rut ‘tied; 36) 2106 
Meore’s (T.) British Wi ild Flowers, Svo (Reeve and Co) ....+06- - 160 Valentine's (Mrs.) Sea Fights, from Sliys to Nave arino, 12mo Warne) ......0. 26 
Miinchausen’s (Baron) Adventures of, illustrated by Critikebank, a “avo (Tegg 3.6 | Watson's (P. H.) Excision of the Knee Joint, 8vo (Maclachlan) a 
Mynehin, 2 Novel, 3 vols. post Svo (Saunders and — * 31 6 | Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, new series, vol. 2, 8vo (Murray) 00 
Ned Timmer; or, Wait a Little, 18mo (Gall) eeccece. 10 | Wha al~’s (The) Story, 16m (Seeley).+ . oo ce pc cere secerecers a: 
Fath (The) and the Lamp, 18mo (Gall) ....++..- 10 Willis’s (R.) Function of the Sudoriparous, &« stems, Svo (Ti . «~ 2 
Phipps’ (f. G.) Catechism on the Holy Seri ptures, 3rd ed, “Ismo (Mast €rs).secee 10 | Wingfield’s Under the Palms in Algeria and Tunis, 2 vols (Hurst & Blackett) .. 21 0 
Vower’s iP. B.) Labyrinth of the Soul, 12mo (Macintosh).. . 80 Winkworth'’s Lyra Germanica, the Christian Life, illus strate od, sy 8vo (Longman) 21 0 
Prescott’s (G. F.) Short Sermons, 12mo (Mozley) «..... 1 6 Wood's (Mrs. H.) A Life’s Secret, 2 vols. post dvo bG; Wael ccccseeccu srecese 210 
Pullic General Statutes, 1867, royal 8va, bds (Eyre and Sp 20 0 Worboise (E. J.) Evelyn's Story, or Labour and Wait, 12:no (Virtue) . 50 
Kedding’s Peisonal Reminiscences of Eminent _— 3 vols Saunde rs & Ot ley) 31 6 | Wordsworth’s Holy Bible, with Notes, vol. 4, part 2, Psalms, imp 8vo ( (Rivins ton) 10 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SNE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scieutitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Lon ion. 


DUBL IN EXHIBITION, 1865 - 
7INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained th 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and wry wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at tire 
retail Louses in London, by the agents in the princip. 1 
towns in Fnglend; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, Loudon, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label ; 
cork bianded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


\ 7 ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozn. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Botihs 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Maj fair, W., London. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Wy CECESTERGHIRE SAUCE, 


Thie delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, ard should see that Lea “and PeRuins’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botie, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 
Worcesier; Messrs. CKOSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Uilmen universally. 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES,and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZE NBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufucturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and C ondiments so 
long end favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
rarations which are put up and labelled in close inita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be bad 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


__ Priced Lists post free on application, 


Hey EY'’s SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly 1equested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well known Iskel, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” ‘This 
label is protected by perpetual injunction in Chancery 
of the th July, 1258, aud without it none can be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
mau square, London, as sc le proprietors of the receipt 
tor Hv vey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this Cautiun, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
4 view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectabie Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 


meu. 





LECTRICITY I8 LIFE. 
,CURE YOURSELF BY THE 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING CURATIVE 
AND ELECTRIC BELT, 

Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreams, 
Indigestion, Weakness, &c., CAN NOW CURE THEM- 
SELVES by the only “ Guaranteed Remedy ” in Europe, 
protected by her Majesty's Great Seal. Free for One 
Stump, by H. JAMES, Esq., Medical Electrician (to 
me ndon Hospital), Percy House, Bedford square, 
Onden, 


N.B.—Medicine and Fecs Superseded. 
Reinenen to the leading Piysiciaus of the day. 











lg TT J. and and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ (Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Kurope. 
fi g 114, 116, 115, 120 Regent street ; and 
London 2 92 Gornhill. 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL'S CURRENT LISI of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN. 
Evening Dress Coats .. £2 12 6 .. £3 30 ., £313 6 
Surtout Frock do. .. 3 30.. 3156.. 4 40 
TrowserScocsccccccoose 1 10... 180... 1160 
For Youne GENTLEMEN. 
Highland Costume .... £2 20.45 50.. 
Knickerbocker Dress .. 1 10... 2 29.. 
Sailor's Dress » Oy B Bo ss 


£8 80 
8 30 
220 





‘ lits 20.. 2126.. 3 80 
Overcoats, ‘Trousers, “ke, are - aes in proportion to 
size. 


For Laptes. 


Riding Habits .... ...£3 30..£14 40. £6 60 
Pantalon de Chasse.... 1 10... 1ML6., 2 20 
Travelling Dress, Jacket 

and Skirt....00...e0 2126¢6.330.. 4 40 
New Registered Cloak... 2 56.6 2126.. 2176 
Waterproof Tweed do... 1 10 ~- oe 


SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats of milled and treble Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purp ses. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats for the Promenade or Demi- 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined 
throughout with silk, quilted on swau’s down. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Suits 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Knicker- 
bocker Suits for Boys, 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Sailor's Dress 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Overcoats for 

ys. 
For Ladies.—SPECIALITIES iu Serge and Cloth 

Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, 

Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to meas ure 
at a few hours’ notice. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIE3 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
I DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never Chauge colour or decay, aud willbe found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. Thismethod does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painutul opera- 
tion, aud will support and preserve teeth tuat are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered suuand and 
useful in mastication, 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 
Established Forty years as he most agreeable and 
effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 23 6d. 
None genuine uuless sigued 
Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 


Testo BITTERS 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable ot 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioncrs, &c. +, at 30s a dozen. 

Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Caunon street, Loudun. 

















HE PERFECT “SU BSTITULE for 

SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 50 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the pa ent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyont all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
emp! loyed as such, either ly or Oornamenta!ly, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 

A small usefal set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, a3 follows :— 





Thread 


Pattern. 
King's 


or Shell 
& Thread, 





fs.d£sd &s.d&ad 











12 Table Forks ....00....../1 1302 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons .. ...L18 02 002 40200 
12 Dessert Forks .... 1 4011001120110 
12 Dessert Spoons if 4011001120110 
12 Tea Spoons .... ....91601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls...0 10 00 12 00 12 00 136 
2 Sauce Ladles ......+0000 590 800 809 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ....+. .+/2 660 9001000110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..|0 3 40 4090 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl 9 150 200 209 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers.....1 401100110 01100 
1 Butter Knife......0.....,9 260 400 569 60 
1 Soup Ladle ...... 1010 00 12 0016 00170 
1 Sugar Sifter ..... 0 3830 460 460 50 

|] | |! 


Total...e.e.ceeeeve/) 199129013 9 614178 

Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An 

oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 

of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 

Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 

&c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

ensertment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, ig on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’s, 

at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 








n 
$./24/3 
SS (28 lad 
Ivory Handles. ea BA 32 
= in is 
al a 
a ded/sd 
83-inch ivory handles .... 13 0 10 6] 5 O 
84-inch fine ivory balance h indles.. 18 0 {14 0 ;5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles......21 0 16 0 | 5 9 
4-inch fineivory handles..........23 0 20 0/8 6 
4-inch finest Airican ivory handles. 35 0 [27 0 |I2 0 
Ditto, with silverfterules..........42 0 35 0 {13 0 
Ditto, carved han:les, silver ferules 55 0 45 0 {LS 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .....25 0/19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any patiern......54 0 jot 0 /2l 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives | 
and Forks, per Dozen. 
White bone handles ..........+ . 0/38 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles....... ° 07 O 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .... 015 6; 4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted haudies, 12 6|9 6[3 0 


‘The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Kuives 
and forks, and of the new plated figh-eating kuives aud 
forks and carvers. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. Ic coutains upwards of 
600 Mlustrations of his uurivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Wlectro-plate, 
Nickel silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves aud beuders, 
Marbie Chimney-pieces, 
—— R anges, 
Lamps, G: daseiler 3, 
‘Tea Trays, 
Urns and Ketiles, 
Table Cuuery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Hedsteads, 
Bedding aud Bed-hunzings, 
Bed-room Cabivet Furniture, 
Turuery Guods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Uxfurd street, W.; 1, La, 2, 3, and 4 
Newman street; 4, 5,und 6, Perry's pla:e; aud 1 New- 
wan yard, Loudon. 
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Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s New Publications. 





The Masterpieces of Italian Art. 

Photographs from the Finest Engravings of the most Celebrated 
Paintings of the Italian Masters in the various Galleries through- 
out Europe. With Memoir of each Painter. One handsome 
quarto vol., price 42s. [Oa November 1. 


The Great Works of Sir David Wilkie. 


Photographs from the Finest Engravings of his most Popular 
Paintings. With a Biographical Memoir. In one very handsome 
quarto vol., price 42s. [Ou November 1. 


The Ancestral Homes of Britain. 

Containing Examples of its Noblest Castles, Halls, and Mansions. 
With Forty Illustrations taken from Drawings executed expressly 
for this Work. Edited, with Biographical and Historical Notices, 
by the Rev. F. O. MORRIS. 4to, appropriately bound, price 
31s 6d. [On November 1. 


Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s Christmas Volume for 1867 
(Aunt Judy’s Magazine). 


Containing Stories, Songs, Music, Essays on Natural History, Bio- 
graphies, Moral Emblems, and a New Parable by the Editor. 
With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Eminent 
Artists. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth and gold, price 5s. 

[Now ready. 


A COLOURED EDITION OF 


The Masterpieces of Mulready ; 

Or, Photographs from Paintings and Engravings of his most 
Popular Works. With Memoir by F. G. STEPHENS. 
Coloured by hand from the Originals in the possession of Hor 
Majesty the Queen, the Collections in the South Kensington 
Museum, and other Galleries. Demy 4to, handsomely bound, 
price 63s. [On November 1. 


With the Photographs plain, £2 2s. 
A COLOURED EDITION OF 
Birket Foster’s Summer Scenes. 


Photographs from some of his most Beautiful Water-Colour Draw- 
ings. Carefully coloured by hand, representing Water-Colour 
Drawings, accompanied with appropriate Poems from the Works 
of Clare, Crabbe, Thomson, Joanna Baillie, &c., &e. Imperial 
4to, elegantly bound in cloth, price £2 12s 6d. [On November 1. 

With the Photographs plain, 31s. 6d. 


British Mosses: their Homes, Aspects, Struc- 
tures, and Uses. 


Containing an Illustration and a Complete Description of every 
British Species. By F. E. TRIPP. Crown 4to, handsomely 
bound, price 31s. 6d. [Zn November. 


The Science of Gems, Jewels, Coins, and Medals, 


Ancient and Modern. 

By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., A.M., F.R.S. Illustrated with 
180 Photographs of Antique and Modern Gems, Coins, and Medals. 
Demy 8vo, elegantly bound, price 25s. [Jn November. 


The Natural History, Ancient and Modern, of 


Precious Stones. 

By 0. W. KING, M.A. A New Edition, revised and rewritten by 
the Author. Iliustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. 
Post 8vo, cloth. [Zn November. 


The Natural History, Ancient and Modern, of Gems 
and the Precious Metals. 


By ©. W. KING, M.A. A New Edition, revised by the Author, 


and Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo, 
cloth. [n November. 


Travels in the Interior of South Africa; 


Comprising Fifteen Years’ Hunting and Trading Experiences ; 
Journeys across the Continent from Natal to Walwrisch Bay, 
and Visits to Lake Ngami and the Victoria Falls. By JAMES 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. {a November. 


Professor Pearson’s History of England, 
During the Early and Middle Ages. Vol. IL, a New Edition, much 
enlarged, demy 8vo. [Lmmediately. 


Vol. II., to the DEATH of EDWARD I. [Jn the press. 


| Dr. 





Dyer’s History of the Kings of Rome. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, aniform with Mr. Long's “Decline aud Fall of 
Rome. [ Lmmediately. 


Pizarro and the Conquest of Peru. 


By ARTHUR HELPS, Author of “Las Casas,” “Friends in 
Council,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth. [in November. 


Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 
By ARTHUR HELPS, Author of “ Pizarro and the Conquest of 
Peru ” and “ Friends in Council,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
[ln November. 


The First Principles of Medicine. 


By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., A.M., F.R.S. A New Edition 
(being the Sixth), thoroughly revised, and brought up to the 
Present State of Medical Science, by the Author. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. [In November. 


Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 


Considered with Reference to Natural History. By P. M. ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.S., &e. A New Edition (the Fourth) revised by the 
Author. 2 vols. post 8yo, price 12s, [ Jn November. 


Mrs. Loudon’s Entertaining Naturalist ; 


With Descriptions, Tales, and Anecdotes of more than Five 
Hundred Animals, comprehending the whole Animal King- 
dom. A New Edition, thoroughly revised by W. 8. DALLAS, 
F.L.S. And Illustrated with nearly 500 Engravings on Wood 
by Bewick, Harvey, Landels, Thomson, Whimper, Sly, &e. 
Post 8vo (in Bohn’s Illustrated Library), price 7s; handsomely 
bound, gilt edges, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


Biographies and Miscellaneous Papers, hitherto 
uncollected, of Washington Irving. 


Edited by his Nephew, PIERRE IRVING. Post 8vo (in Bobn’s 
Uniform Library), price 3s 6d. [Now ready. 


Abridged by the Authoress for the Use of Schools and Families, 
Miss Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
England. 


From the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. A Now 
Edition, post 8vo, price 6s 6d. [Now ready. 


Three Legends of the Early Church. 


By C. J. RIETHMULLER, Author of “ The Layman’s Creed,” &c. 
[La November. 


Jason: a Poem. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “ The Defence of Guinevere.” 
A new Edition, revised, crown Svo. [la November. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


Art and Song. 


Illustrated by Painters and Poets, with Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by David Roberts, R.A., J. M. W. Turner, R.A, T. 
Stothard, R.A., W. Collins, R.A., and F. Goodall, R.A. Edited, 
with a selection of very choice Poems, by ROBERT BELL. 
Very handsomely bound in walnut binding, price 36s. 


Episodes of Insect Life. 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA. Edited by the Rev. J. G. WOOD. 
With beautiful Illustrations coloured by hand, handsomely bound, 
price 31s Gd. 


Shaw’s Art of Illumination 


As Practised during the Middle Ages. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions engraved in the most exquisite style of Wood Engraving, 
very handsomely bound, 8vo, cloth, price 3ls 6d. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
Webster’s Complete English Dictionary. 


Illustrated and enlarged, in one quarto volume, price 31s 6d. 


Oliver Byrne's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 


The Doctrine of Angular Magnitudes and Functions. —_ [ Shortly, 





LONDON: BELL AND DALDY. 
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CLERGYMAN, of Liberal opinions, 
a Master in a Public School, wonld glad'y HELP 
a London Clergyman on ALTERNATE SUNDAYS. 
Remuneration no great object. 
Addre:zs, Rev. T. V., Spectator Office. 
IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES 
will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners on 
MARCH 3lst, 1868, and following days. The Competi- 
tion will be open to all naturni-born subjects of Her 
Majesty, who (on the Ist of March next) shall be over 
17 and under 21 years of age, and of good health and 
character. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA— 

EXAMINATION of MARCH, 1868.—Copies of 

the Regulations may be had upon application to the Sec- 
retary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8S. W. 


IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
—CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle- 
men in H.M.’s Civil Service (one an Oxford man), who 
Obtained their appointments by competition, and who 
are assisted by qualified tutors. References to pupils in 
all departments. 
Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 
square. 


[ |* IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

PROFESSOR T. E. CLIFF LESLIE will commence 
a Course of Lectures on this subject on MONDAY, 
October 21, at 3 p.m., and will lecture on succeeding 
Thursdays and Mondays at the same hour. 

The first part of the course will consist of ten lectures ; 
fee, £111s 6d. ‘The second part of the course will begin 
in March, and will include fifieen lectures; fee, £2 12s 61. 
Fee for the whole course, £3 3s. 

A JOSEPH HUME Scholarship in Political Economy 
of £20 a year, tenable for three years, will be awarded 
in November, 1863. The competition for this scholar- 
ship is limited to those Students of the College during 
the present session who shall have regularly attended 
the entire course of Lectures in the Class of Political 
Economy. 

Prospectuses, containing further information an] the 
regulations relating to the Scholaiship, may be obtained 
at the office of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Couucil. 

October, 1867. 


OLUNTEER TEA CHERS.—Any 
persons who are willing to give VOLUNTEER 
ASSISTANCE in TEACHING FRENCH, GERMAN, 
DRAWING, HISTORY, ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, &c., &c., &c, are requested to communicate 
with one of the Hon. Secs. (Hodgson Pratt, T. Paterson, 
A. Herbert) of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, 150 Strand. 


REE LABOUR REGISTRATION 
SOCIETY.—Head Office: 9 Victoria chambers, 
Victoria street, Westminster, 8. W. 

This Society has been formed to check the acknow- 
ledged evils of Trades’ Unions, by affording a rallying- 
point for Non-Unionist workmen and employers. Thou- 
sands of working-men have already been enrolled. 

The objects of the Society are :— 

1, Obtaining work for the unemployed, and hands for 
employers. 

2 The free discussion of all questions affecting capital 
and labour. 

3. Their peaceful settlement by arbitration. 

4. Protection of members by constitutional means. 

The Public are earnestly entreated to support the 
cause by their money and names. 

m —— of all donatious is applied to the Benefit 
und. 

Donations and subscriptions are received by Messrs 
Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., No. 1 Pall Mali East; or by 

¥,. C. MAUDE, Colonel, Honorary Secretary. 


URLEY ; or, the Bridal of Belmont.— 
Mr. JOHN MILLARD will READ PRKALD’S 
charming Pvem, “A LEGEND of the RHINE,” daily 
at4and 9, at the POLYTECHNIC, The Reading will 
be illustrated with new and beautiful Scenery, desigued 
and executed by John O'Connor; also with the newest 
and most striking Ghost and Spectrescopic Effects (J. 
H. Pepper and Henry Dircks joiut inventors). The 
music by Mr. Fiewin and party, Herr Schalkenbach, and 
Miss Reeves, the whole combining Poetry, Painting, 
and Music. Professor Pepper's Lectures ou the Palais 
de I'exposition daily at 3 and 8. 


M OULE’S PATENT EARTH 
a CLOSEI'S.—On view and in operation at the 
Office of MOULE’S PATENT’ EARTH CLOSET 
COMPANY (Limited), 29 Bed‘ord street, Covent 
Garden. —T. M, EVANS, Maneger; Messrs, Girdle- 
mone, 31 Duke street, West minster, Enyineers. 

VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

y Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ I'ravelling Boxes, Portmauteaus Leather Bag-, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on applicat.ou 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, neat door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


_ ’ . lO AT. 

W F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 

@ SEWING MACHINES. The celebrated No. 

2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10. Tne new 

Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5s, 

46 te, and £8. Catalogues free. W.F. Thomas and Co., 

lJ and 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford street, 
London, 


GELF-FITTING CANDLES 
mR OF ALL SIZES AND IN 
VARIOUS QUALITIES from 1s per Ib. upwards, 
muy now be had everywhere. 

Order of your Chemist, Grocers, or Chandler (J. C. and 
J. FIELD'S Patent). 

They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all Caudle- 

sticks without either paper or scraping, aud buruing to 

the eud. 
































The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA. 


pieses LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1338, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders, 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, also in Ceylon, China, and Japan; and 
Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Her 
Majesty's Indian Evnpire, and in most of the prin- 
cipal towns on the Continent of Europe. 

Directors. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

W. Page Tiiomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Tnomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics —William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consul:ing Actuary—Arthur Seratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 
Ciaims paid exceed .. ee ++ 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 


Claims paid exceed .. oe ee 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. 
Calcutta. 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

H. W. I. Wood, Esq., See. Chamber of Commerce. 
Manager of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourae, Esq., 

F.S8.5. 

Mapr|as. 
Board of Management. 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq , Manager Madras [cri gation Com- 


pany. 
John M‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 

Madras. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.5. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clirencs L. O’Brien , Esq. 
Bomsay. 
Board of Management. 
H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-Zeneral. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-Liw. 
The Hon. Framjea Nusserwavjee Patel, Member of 

Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchant:, 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 

Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With about Eighty Agencies at Up-Country Stations in 

India and Ceylon. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Brauch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,93,45,264, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India. It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert aunually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices iu India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Bauks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Panjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allababud 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for Inlia, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or atany of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, Lond on, S.W. 20/9/67. 





[= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 ani 21 Poultry ; 
7 Cornhill; and Charing Cross, Lonion. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£224,397. 

Tue moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, aud 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after udmission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


nee LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—lIustituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at con sider- 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Vive Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies, aud 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstauces are fuvuurable. 

Kudowments for Children. 

Tue revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Ortices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, K.C.,and 16 Pall Mall, 8. W., aud of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 








COLONIAL INVESTMENTS at 7 per Cent. and 
upwards, 


HE CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) 
are prepared to effect investments on mortgage in 
Ceylon and Mauritius at the rate of 7 per cent., and at 
higher rates according to circumstances without such 
guarantee. 
Directors. 
Major-Gen, Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ire!and, Es. M.P. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 
Application for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILL} issued upon 
Adelaide and upon the principal towas in South 
Australia. Drafis negotiated and collected. Apply at 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ive!and, and 
at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, 
E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Every one should therefure provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 


£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C IMPANY, 
The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Founded 1836, 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Ho». the Lord Cairas, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P, 
Tue Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 
John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancary. 

Security—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion t> liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Nou-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when once issued absolute freeion 
from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWLON, Actuary and Manager. 
IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Paris Exhibition—Gold Medals. 

Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, Lonioa. Tue only 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certificate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Takea with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., an agreeable and inos¢ efficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keaps for years and io 
any climate. Svld by Fortaum, Masoa, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwell, 3. Maw and Son, Ms33:8. 
T. and H. Smith, all Chemists, (talian Ware 20 132.28., 
Grocers, aud wholesale by the Company. 














Sila SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 

HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, Railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one cwt. or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles aud Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods ot £5 value. , 

Also City Ageuts for CROSSE and BLACKWOOD'S 
unequalled PIUKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERY ED 
FRULUES. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Turveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BisuorscaTe Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 





weees hs? SOAP.— 
Tue celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delightful fragrauce and beaeticial effect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-F.ttiug Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil aud 
[twaliau Warehousemea, and others. 

*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—With Autumn come many diseases of the skin, 
wh ch demand instant atteution, if the patizut wishes to 
be spared much aunoyance through the winter. Taese 
remedies will be found most effectual in repressing 
erysipelas, aud iuflammations generally, aud in healing 
up sore legs, wounds, aud ulcerations iu the kindest 
manner without exciting pain, or tending to weaken the 
patieut, which would iufallibly increase his sulferiugs 
and retard his cure. Holloway’s Pilis should be taken 
during this course Of treatment, which tuey will make 
easier, and work successful. At the same time they will 
improve the appetite and materially aid digestion, @ 
maiter of the must material importance when lowerug 
intirmiti2s afflict tue weak, delicate, or aged. 
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RAMER’S NEW DANCE MUSIC for 
the SEASON. 
ILDRED WALTZ. By CHARLES 
[ Goprrey. Solo, 43; Duet, 5s. 
IND-UP GALOP. By Cnares 
Goprrey. Solo, 43; Duet, 5s. 
HE SAPPHIRE QUADRILLES. By 
Cuantes Gorrrey. S.lo, 4s; Duet, 5s. 
OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. 
R C. Levey. Svlo, 4s; Duet, 53. ° 
EPLUM QUADRILLES. On Popular 
P Airs. By Henri De Vittrers. Solo, 48; Duet, 5s. 
HINELAND QUADRILLES. On 
R Songs of the Rhineland. By HENRI DE VILLIERS. 
Solo, 48; Duet, 5s. 
cer tes GALOP. 


By Henry DE VILLIERS. Price 4s. 
By T. 


ECEPTION LANCERS. 
Barrerr. Price 4s. 

RAMER’S EDITION of STRAUSS. 
C This Series of the works of the eminent Composer 
of Dance Music, now cond ucting Russell's Coucerts at 
Covent Garden, has been s pecially prepared for English 
players; the singularity and difficulty of the German 
accompaniments being here vbviated. 

ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. 
M (Morgenbldéiter) By JousNaw Strauss. Euglish 
Edition. Price 3s. 
= POLKA. By JonAnn Strauss. 


English Edition. Price 32. 


A VIE D’ARTISIE VALSE. (Kiiust- 
lerleven) By Jowann Srrauss. English Edition. 

Price 3s. 
(L’Enfan- 


| ggg ah nym POLKA. 
tillage) By JoHANN STRAUSS, 
Price 33. 
p4® FORCE GALOP. 
Srravuss. English Edition. 
SSEMBLY WALTZES. 
Ball-Tdénze} By Jowann Strauss, 
Edition. Price 3s. 
guna DANCE MUSIC, as played 
at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts. English 
Edition. Price 3s each Number. 
OMEO and JULIET WALTZES. By 


Srravuss. Solo, 43; Duet, 5s. 
OMEO and JULIET QUADRILLES. 
By Hennrt Marx. Solo, 38; Duet, 4s. 
Solo, 


ROMEO POLKA. | By Manx. 
3s; Duet, 5s. 

yos=4 DEL DESTINO WALTZES. 
By JULLIEN. 4s. 

ORZA DEL DESTINO GALOP. By 


JULLIEN. 38. 

D | mmaale FORZA DEL DESTINO 
QUADRILLES. 3s. 
pervs FORZA DEL DESTINO 
QUADRILLES, 3s. 


Cramer and Co., Limited, 201 Regent street, W. 


C RAMER’S COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTES may be Hired at 12s, 14s, 16s, 183, and 
20s per Month. 


RAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired 
at 252, 30s, and 35s per Mouth. 


RAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet 
long) may be hired at 42s and 52s 6d per Month. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE by BROAD- 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 
PLEYEL. Prices from 18s to £5 5s per Month. 
201 Regent street, London, W. 
43 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
64 West street, Brighton. 
Westmoreland street, Dublin. 
Donegal place, Belfast. 


Cte and CO. (Limited) LET on 
4 HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARS, 
after which, and WITHOUT ANY FURTHER PAY- 
MENTS WHATEVER, the Instrument becomes the 
Property of the Hirer:— 
23 GUINKA PIANETTE.... 
42 GUINEA  DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE 15 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA SEML-OBLIQUE 20 Guineas per annum. 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND .. 36 Guineas per annum. 
None but the best Instruments sent out, Pianofortes 
by “4 inferior makers being entirely excluded from the 
CK. 


English Edition. 


By Jouann 
Price 3s. 
(Juristen Hof- 
English 





10 Guineas per annum. 


Loan of packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS in ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES.—HOWARD 
and SON’S PATENT PARQUET FLOORS and 
BORDERINGS, for rooms, halls, &c., being manufac: 
tured by improved steam machinery, are laid com plete, 
atless cost than Turkey carpets, and stand perfectly. 
Samples at 


26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 
7 T 

‘bye~ VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Ouly of T. H. FILMER and SON, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 23 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles strset, W. | 








~—An illustrated price list sent post free. 





Now ready. 


NEW WORK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA 


AND THE 


SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 21s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


On October 25th, in demy 8vo, toned paper, with Portraits of the Pope, Victor Emanuel, and 
Ferdinand II. of Naples. 


THE 


TRINITY 


OF ITALY: 


OR, THE POPE, THE BOURBON, AND THE VICTOR. 
Being Historical Revelations of the Past, Present, and Future of Italy. 
By AN ENGLISH CIVILIAN, for Eight Years in Official Connection with the Court of Naples 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO. 








IMPORTANT ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Ready on the 15th of the Month. 
MuHE FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY 
EXAMINER: a Religions, Social, and Miscel- 
laneous Review. 
Conducted by Members of the Seciety of Frien 1+. 
No. 1V.—TENTH MONTH, 1867. 
ConTENTs. 
PUBLIC WORSHIP: its ORIGIN and its MODES— 


Editor. 
SIMON PETER: the STONE—Frederic Taylor. 
On “ The REIGN of LAW "—PF. Seebohm. 
THOUGHIS on the OVERSEE RSHIP—Anna D. Peet. 
A WORD in SEASON—James Boorne. 
On LIFE and its DEVELOPMENTS—James Back- 


+ house. 
On the SYMPATHY of OUR LORD— Richard 

Westlake. 

THOUGHTS on SILENT WORSHIP—Sarah S. 
“The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498 "—Thomas 

Hodgkin, B.A. 

STRAY NOTES of aSUMMER HOLIDAY. PartL— 

Joseph Simpson. 

FACTS and FIGURES—J. 8. R. 

THOUGHTS on MANY THEMES—Francis Frith. 

A WORD to our SISTERHOOD—Lonisa Stewart. 

A VOICE from SOUTHAMPTON. No. 3—Spectator. 
COLLOQUIAL LETTERS. No. 6.—W. Pollaid. 
REVIEWS of BOOKS, &c.—Editor. 

Circulation by Subscription, upwards of 2,000 —Ad- 
vertisements should be seut direct to the Publisher. 
Terms on application. 

Price 2s. ; or to subscribers 6s. per annum, post free. 
London: F. Bowyer Kirro, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 





On the 20th November, 1867, will be published, in folio 
and royal quarto, elegantly bound. 
the 


ORDS of COMFORT for 
SORROWFUL: Selected from Holy Scripture. 
Tilustrated and Illuminated by Mrs. Frayces MarTIN- 
DALE, Widow of the late S. M. Martindale, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Folio, Five Guineas; royal quaito, 
Three Guineas. 
London: Jonn Mircaet, Publisher to the Queen, 
33 Old Bond street. 





In 2 vols. 8yo0, cloth, price 21s. 

N ISCELLANIES: being a COLLEC- 

TION of MEMOIRS and ESSAYS on SCIEN- 
TIFIC and LITERARY SUBJECTS, published at 
Various Times. By Cuaries Daupexy, M.D., F.RS., 
Professor of Botany and of Kural Economy iu the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, &e. 

Oxford and London: James Parker and Co. 





Just published, feap. Svo, clo h, 3s. 
GYPT and the NILE, as a Winter 
Resort for Pulmonary and other Invalids. By 
Joun Parrensoy, M.D., Egyptian Medical Service. 


Jonn Cuvurcui.e and Sons, New Burlington street. 





Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
N DISEASES of the LUNGS and 
AIR-PASSAGES; their Pathology, Physical 
Diagnosis, Symptoms, and Treatment. By H. W. 
FutLer, M.D. Cantab. F.R.C.P., Lond., Physician 
to St. George's Hospit al. 
JouNn CRURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6. 
HE INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES 
of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS FUNCrIONALLY 
TREATED. By Thomas Kine CyaMpers, Honorary 
Physician to H.R.H. the Priuce of Wales, Consulting 
Phys‘cian and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine at 
St. Mary's Hospitul. 

“ After all that has been written upon the subject, we 
consider it a thorough triumph to have put forth so 
instructive a volume ou indigestion. "Medical Press and 
Circular, 

“Tt is in the combination of these qualities—clear and 
vivid expression, with thorough scientific knowledge 
and practical skill—ihat Dr. Chambers’s success as a 
teacher or literary expositor of the medical art con- 
sists."—Lancet, 

Jouy CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 
By R. Beamisn, F.R.S. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other bands. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 


IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Garypox, Third Edition, 
London: F, Pirwan, 20 Paternoster row, KC. 
Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 64, 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 

4 By Tomas Suorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” ec. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘uice things’ in one book 
before.” —Jlustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”"—St. James's Chronicle, 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d, 


IAMOND DUST. By Etrtza Coor, 
“A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
“ A cherming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
On October 28, post 8vo, price 63, cloth; 7s, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. 
ADY BOUNTIFUL’S LEGACY to 
her FAMILY and FRIENDS; a book of Prac- 
tical Instructions and Duties, Counsels and Experiences, 
Hints and Recipes in H keepi and D i 





Management, i to increase the Comforts of 
House and Home. Edited by Joan Tres, 
GrirrirH and Farray, Corner of St.Paul’s Churohyard. 





POEMS by a COMPETICION WALLAH, 
Just published, feap. 8vo, price 33, cloth. 
HE GRECIAN MAID, and other 
Pcems. By Cuarves L. B. Cummine, Madras 
Civil Service, 
Grirrira and Farras, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
HE CONTINUITY of RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT. By Davip Gairrrra. 
WittiaMs and Norcarr, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
oan London; aud 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
urgh. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


fMHOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. 
By Homo. Portraying the Design of the Bible— 
Man's Individuality— and l'reedom of the Soul, ke. 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower street. 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXLVI, is published THIS DAY. 
CoNTENTS. 
1—Royal Authorship. 
2—French Retreat from Moscow. 
38—Trades’ Unions. 
4—Tualleyrand, Mackintosh, Cobbett, Canning. 
5—The Talmad. 
6—Science in Schools. 
7—Portraits of Christ. 
8—The Abyssinian Expedition. 
9—The Conservative Surrender. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle street. 


AFE INVESTMENTS, 
Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. per Annum in Dividends. 
SHARP'S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
(Post free.) 
SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and INVESTORS 
requiring valuable aud reliavle information, and seekin 
sufe, sound, and profitable investments, should at 
times Consult the above circular. It contains on 
Mines, —e Banks, aud British and Foreign Stocks, 
&c., &c., with Market Prices, Itisa “SAFE GUIDE’ 
for Trustees and others. 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer. 

Offices32 Poultry, Loudon, K.C, [ Established 1852. ], 
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TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRAT#.D MONITILY. PRICE ONE SHIL' ING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. 1V., for NOVEMBER, will be published on the 16th inst. 
CONTENTS. 


1—The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By; 9—Half-Belief. 
W. H. Russell, LL.D, With an Illas- | 10—The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. 
tration. With an Illustration. Book I. 
Chap. 13. My Trials Begin —14 Chap. 6. Lloyd's Luck—7. The 
The Flight. Linnet's Nest. 
2—Save me from my Friends. 11—Ladies’ Hacks and Hunters, 
3—By the Fire. 12—The Detrimental. 
4—Back to Town. With an Illustration. | 13—The Hon. Alice Brand's Correspond- 


5—Aunt Anastatia on Heroes. ence. No. IV. 
6—Amiens. 14—Paris Fashions. With Coloured Plate, 


7—The Disadvantages of Convalescence. and several Ilinstrations. 
8—Bantam’s Bequest. 15—The Mariage de Convenance. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. 
The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Family 


Papers and numerous published and unpublished Sources. By Percy Frrz- 
GERALD. 2 vols, [ November 1. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHI- 


BITION. By G. H. Sana, Author of “ My Diary in Americ:,” &e. 1 vol. 


BOUND to PLEASE. By H. Spicer. 2 vols. 


[November 4. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON;; the Story of the Childhood 


and School Days of an ‘Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of ** Some Habits 
and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. [November 20. 


The HISTORY of MONACO. By H. Pemserron. 


1 vol. 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. A new 


Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous Authors and Artists 
of eminence, will be published shortly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL, the New Novel 


by the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” (Ready this day. 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. By J. S. 


LE Fanu, Author of * Uncle Silas,” &c. In 3 vols. { Ready this day. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A New Novel. By Cuanrtzs 


H, Ross. 2 vols. { Ready this day. 


A SEARCH for a SECRET. A New Novel. By 


G.A. Henty. In3 vols. ( Ready this day. 


On the 6th of December will be published, price 1s. 


STORM-BOUND. 


Jeing the Christmas Number of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, with several Illustrations, 
and Contributions from the Author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone,” the Author of ‘* Barbara’s 
History,” the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” Miss Hesba Stretton, ‘Aunt Anastatia,” 
“The Detrimental,” Messrs. Shirley Brooks, G. A. Sala, Charles Allston Collins, 

Andrew Halliday, J. Palgrave Simpson, and Edmund Yates. 


TtnstEy Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NEW STORY. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, at every library, in 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of * East Lynue,” “ The Chaunings,” £c. 
london: CuHartes W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 


TO WRITERS FOR THE PRESS. 


WAVERLEY & PICKWICK PENS. 


For ease and freedom in writing these pens are unequalled. 
Is per box ; by post, 1s 2d. 
MACNIV EN & CAMERON, 97 Newgate street, London; 23 Blair street, Edinburgh. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron: H.R,H. the Prince of WALES.—Presipent : The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 
volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (new edition) price 153; to members, 
103 Gd. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ABYSSINIA — NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 


THROUGH. By Henry Durron. Post 8vo, with Three Maps, 10s 64. 


(This day. 
SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER? By Tuoxas 
CARLYLE. Crown 8vo, price 6d. (This day. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: the Inferno. A 
Literal Prose Translation. By Joun A. CanLyLe, M.D. Second Edition, 143, 
[This day. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE.—COMPLETION of the 
Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE'S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE 
Vol. 1X., cousisting of Glossary. Ls. (This day, 4 

NEW NOVELS. 
GARDENHURST: a Novel. By AnnaC. Svettz, 


3 vols. [In a few days, 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the Household 


and the Desert. By Outwa. 3 vols. (On Monday. 


The LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. [This day. 


**FPor Love shall still be Lord of All.” 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, in post 8s0, price 6s, cloth. 
PJOVDENT CANCER; with Photographic and other 
Illustrations of its Nature and Treatment. By Caantes H. Moore, F.R.C.S., 
Author of “ The Anteeedents of Cancer,” Surgeou to the Middlesex Hospital, aad to 
St. Luke’s Hospital for Lunatics. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Pateraoster row. 





On Weduesiday next, in 1 vol. post Avo. 


V ITH MAXIMILIAN in MEXICO. From the Note-Book 
of a Mexican Officer. By Max, Baron von ALVeNsLevey, late Lieutenant 
iu the Imperial Mexican Army. 
London: Lonamans, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 


MHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLVIIL, OCTOBER, 
was published on WEDNESDAY last. 
ConTENTS. 
1—The NAPOLEON CORRESPONDENCE, 
2—CODIFICATION. 
3—The CHRISTIANS of MADAGASCAR, 
4—TRADES' UNIONS. 
5—Miss EDGE WORTH—Her LIFE and WRITINGS. 
6—AMENDMENT of the ANGLICAN RUBRIC. 
7—The LATE THOMAS DRUMMOND. 
8—The SESSION and its SEQUEL. 
London, Lonemans, and Co.; Edinburgh, A. and C. Bracr. 


LMDALE HOUSE, CLIFTON DOWNS.—The BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK (conducted by Mr. G. Godwin, F.R.S.) contains:—Fine 

View and Plans of Elmdale House, Clifton Downs—Papers on Fresh Air—Progress 

in Bristolh—The Smoke Question—Physical Mdacation—Treatment of Monuments ia 

Lié ge—Karly Coustitution of her Majesty's Board of Works—Statistical Congress in 

Florence—and other subjects. ith all the artistic, sanitary, and scientific news.— 
1 York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 


‘bel GARDEN PROMENADE 











CONCERTS. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 
Under the sole direction of Mr, JOHN RUSSELL, 
LAST WEEK of the PRE SENT SEASON. 

Ou Monday next—October 21, a Ballad Conce:t. Tuesday next—Benefit of Signor 
Bottesini. Wednesday uext—Benetit of Madame Julia Wolff. Thursday next—a 
Classical Night. Friday next—Benefit of Herr Johann Strauss. Saturday uext— 
(last night of the season), Benetit of the Director, Mr. John Russell. 

Madame Agatha States, Madame Fanny Huddart, and Mr. Vernon Rigby, every 
evening. Conductors, Signor Bottesinui and Herr Jvhann Strauss, Commence at 3. 


Admission, One Shilling. 


MHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. I’. B. CoatTeRtoN. 









LAST SIX NIGHTS of MACBETH, this Season. On MONDAY, October 21, and 
during the week, Her Majesty's servants will perform MACBETH, with Locke's 
celebrated Music. Principal characters by Messrs. Phelps, Barry Sullivan, bi nd 
Phelps, Ryder, Barrett, J. Roase, J. Johnstone, I’. Morelaud,C. Warner, W. Mcintyre, 


C. Harcourt, T. Bartleman, C. Webb, &c.; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, 
Mrs. Aynsley Cook. To conclude wita THE MILLER AND HIS MEN, with tue 
original Music by the late Sir Henry Bishop. Characters by Messrs. James J 2iin- 
stone, E. Phelps, C. Harcourt, Barrett, and J. Rouse ; Mesdames Edith Stuart aud 
Stafford. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. On MONDAY, Oct. 28, in its 
original form, THE LADY OF LYONS. Characters by Messrs, Barry Sullivan, 
Ryder, and Mrs. Hermann Vezin. On SATURDAY, Nov. 2, will be produced THE 
DOGE OF VENICE, adapted by Bayle Bernard, with New and Magnificeut Scenery 
by Mr. William Beverley. 

Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven o'clock. Box office open daily ‘rom 
ten to five. 











Just published, Second Edition, revised, 12mo, cloth, 


the ENGLISH. A 


In 3 vols. cloth, price 7s 6d. 
THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


Translated by Samugt SHarre. Being a revision 





First Reading Book, containing Easy Poems, 
with Interliuear Translations, and Illustrated by Notes 


GOLD. 

neat, price 43 6d. 
SILVER. ERMAN for 
LEAD. 


Now ready, price 10s, bound in cloth. 
Bs and FOREIGN STATE 
' PAPERS. Vol. 48, for the Years 1857-58. Com- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 


Witiiam Rroeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 


and Tables, chiefly Etymological. By A. SONNENSCHEIN 
aud J. S. STALLYBRass. 


London: Davin Nutt, 270 Strand. 





Just published, price 53 6d. 
R. OGDEN FLETCHER on the 
INFLUENCE of RAILWAY TRAVELLING 





on HEALTH. 
J. E. Cornisn, 133 Oxford street, Loudon. 





of the Authorized English Old Testament. 
* Superior to any preceding revision of our Eaglish 
translation.”"—Athenzum. 
WuitFizELp, GREEN, and Son, 178 Stran!. 





Just published, price 103 6d. 


ISCELLANEOUS SERMONS. by 
4 the late Rev. W. H. Drusmonp, D.D., wits Two 
Portraits and Memoir, by the Rev. J. Scott Porter. 
London: Waitrie tp, Green, and Sox, 178 Strand. 
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st of November, large crown 8vo, toned paper, 
me Mndeomely bourd in cloth, price 7s 6d. 
VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Vol. I., with 20 Steel Evgravings and 89 Woodcuts. 
Being the commencement of a New Uniform and 
Standard Edition of Mr. Thackeray's Works. 
The Second Volume, completing this work, will be 
published on the 30th of November. 
SouTn, Ecper and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








Crown 8y0, 5s. 
DENIS DUVAL. By William Make- 
PEACE THACKERAY. 
Surrn, Evper and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 2s 6d. 


The DIVINE TEACHER; Being the 
Recorded Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ during 
His Ministry on Earth. 

ConteNnTs.—Preface—Birth, Early Life, and Prepar- 
ation for His Ministry—His Active Ministry—The 
Miracles—The Parables—Close of His Ministry, and 
Death—Resurrection aud Ascension—TIndex. 


Surrn, Exper and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC GUIDE to SWITZER- 
LAND. By Jd. R. More nr, formerly one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 


Svrrn, Exvper and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The NEW FOREST: its History and 
Scenery. By Joun R. Wise. With 62 Illustrations 
by Waiter Crane, engraved by W J. Linton. A 
New Map of the Forest and Geological Sections. 
Suita, Erper and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





New and Illustrated Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. 
GaSkELL. With 5 Illustrations. 
Surrn, Exper and Co, 65 Cornhill. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crowu 8vo, 6s. 
ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins. 
With 5 Illustrations. 
Surrn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





THE HON. MRS. NORTONS NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Librar‘e:, in 3 vols. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Tue “ Times.”—“ There is a great deal worth reading 
in these \Olumes. The incidents are powerfully and 
picturesquely told, and we are especially struck by the 
eonception of Margaret Carmichael, who, as a character 
in which good and evil are blended, is one of the most 
vatural in the book.” 

Tue “Mornine Post."—“The story of ‘Old Sir 
Douglas’ is clearly and consistently worked out, with 
an entertaining interest.” 

Tue “ S1tAr."— Mrs. Norton's novel will have a great 
success. It is sure to be eagerly read and admired.” 


Horst and Biackxerr, Publishers, 13 Great Marl- 


borough street. 
0 | y] ” 
a 
With Maps and Illustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 


3s 6d. 
RUCE’S LIFE and TRAVELS in 
ABYSSINIA. By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. 


London: Witttam Tes, Pancras lana, Cheapside. 














with Woodeuts by G. 


Crown &yo, cloth, illustrated 
(curious) Engravings, 


CRUIKSHANK, and 22 full-page 
price 33s 6d. 
ARON MUNCHAUSEN: his Wonder- 
ful Travels, Surprising Adventures, and Hair- 
breadth Escapes. 
London: WiLttam Teco, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Mlustrated, imperial 32in0, cloth, 23; gilt edges, 2s 6d. 
A TALE of a TUB. Written for the 
i Universal Improvement of Mankind. By Jonaruan 
Swirt, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick's. 
And, by the same Author. 

The BATTLE of the BOOKS in St. 
JAMES'S LIBRARY. With Notes by Wotton and 
others. 

Also. 

The AUTHOR’S APOLOGY; ana a LIFE 
of DEAN sWIFY. 

London : Wittt1am Teco, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Price 1s, cloth lettered. 


HE PHANTOM BOUQUET: 
a Popular Treatise on the Art of Skeletonizing 
Leaves and Seed-Vessels, and adapting them to em- 
bellish the Home of Taste. By Epwarp Parrisa, 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Piila- 
delphia. : 
London: ALFRED W. BENNET?, 5 Bishcps With- 
oun ne. V. Bennet, 5 psgate With 





Greener 


Immediately, in 2 vole. demy 8vo. 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS : 
Talleyrand, Mackintosh, Cobbett, Canning, Peel. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lyrrox Butwer, 
G.C.B. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





Next month, in 3 vols. demy 8vo. 

The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of 
EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first 
collected. including Charles Lawb, the Reign of 
Terror, Gray, Goldsmith, Pitt and Fox, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Schiller, &c., te. 

Ricnagp Benxriey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 

Majesty. 





Next month, in royal 8vc, with numerous Illustrations. 
CRADLE LANDS: Egypt, Syria, and 
the Holy Land. By the Right Hon. Lady Hervertr 
of Lea. 
Ricuarp Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 


STANDARD BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


Dean HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY. Demy 8vo. Vols. 
1. and IL, 15s each; Vols. IL. and IV., 303; Vol. 
V., 16s. 


MARSDEN’S CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECT3. 6yo, 12s. 


THIERS’ HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1739 to 18)1, In 
5 vols. smal! 8vo, with 41 fine Engravings, 3)s. 


BOUTELL'S HERALDRY : Historical 
and Popular. Third Edition. 8vo, with 975 
Illustrations, 21s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY'S WORKS :— 
1. The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 
WORLD. Sixteenth Edition. 8vo, 10s td. 
2. The RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISU 
CONSTITUTION. Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Dr. MOMMSENS HISTORY of 
ROME, Translated by the Rev. Pitr Dickson. 
Vols. I. and I1., 218; Vol LiL, lus 6d; Vol. IV. (in 
2 parts), i6s. 


SERMONS 


McCAUSLAND. 


Miss AUSTEN'S NOVELS. A com- 
plete Library Edition. In 5 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Ten Illustratious, 21s. 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY — EMMA—MANS- 

FIELD PARK—NOKTHANGER ABBEY and PER- 

SUASION—PRIDE and PREJUDICK. 


The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Hand- 
Book® of Popular Astronomy. By M. AMEDEE 
ivin.emix. Edited by J. Noaman Lockyer, 
F.R.A.S, In royal 8vo, with 225 Illustrations, 21s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Eighty- 
Third Thousaud 

1. The ILLUSPRATED EO ITION. . Crown 4to, 
cloth. Containing all the Prose and Poetical Writings, 
with Sixty-Nine lilustrations by Leech, Cruikshank, 
Tennie!, and Du Maurier, 21s; morocco, 42s. 

2. The LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 8vo. Con- 
taining the Life of Ing lisby, and all his Writings, 
Prose and Poetical, witn.the original Engravings of 
Cruikshank aud Leech, 21s. 

3% The CARMINE EDITION. An Fdition in small 
8vo, with Coloured Border, and Six Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, elegantly bound, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 

4. The POPULAR EDITION. Feuap. Svo, 5s. 


FRANK BUCKLANDS CURIOSI- 
TIES of NATURAL HISTORY. First aud Second 
Series. 63 each. 

Ricaarp Bexriey, Publisher in Ordiuary to Her 

Majesty. 


in STONES. By Dr. 


Eleveuth Thousand. Feap, 8vo, 43. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
At all the Libraries. 


A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FCLLERTON. 3 vois. 
NEVER—FOR EVER. 3 vols. 
MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 


3 vols. 
EMILIE CARLEN’S 
The BROTHERS’ BET. 1 vol. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT'S 
The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 
COURT. 3 vols. 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 
REWARD. 3 vols. 
Also, nearly ready. 
LORD ULSWATER. By the Author 
of * Lady ilavia.” 3 vols. 
Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington street. 





ALBEMARLE sTREET, OcTozER, 1867. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Professor VON SYBEL'S HISTORY 
of the FRENCH REVOLUSION, 1789-1795. Vols. 
- an . vo. 


Dean STANLEY'S MEMORIALS of 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 8yo. 


. WM. SMITH’S NEW COPIOUS 
and CRITICALENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
From entirely Original Sources. Medium 8yo. 


Mr. SEDDON’S RAMBLES in the 
RHINE PROVINCES. With Chromolithographs, 
Photographs, &c, to. 


Mr. MOTLEY'’S COMPLETION of the 
HISTORY of the UNITED Nt THERLANDS. 2 
vo:s. SVO. 


Lady BROWNLOW’'S REMINISCEN- 
CES, 18:2-15. Post 8yo. 


ANEW WORK by the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of YORK. ‘8vo. 


Mr. DARWIN on the VARIATION 
of ANIMALS and PLANTS. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. JENNINGS’ EIGHTY YEARS 
of REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT in the 
UNITED STATES. Post 8yo. 


Sir W. PAGE WOOD on the CON- 
TINUITY of SCRIPTURE. Post 8yo. 


Dr. HENRY WHITE'S HISTORY of 
the MASSACRE of ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 8yo. 


Mr. SMILES’ HUGUENOTS in ENG- 
LAND and IRELAND. 8yo. 


Mrs. SOMERVILLE on MOLECULAR 
aud MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. 2 vols. post 8yo. 


The DUKE of WELLINGTON’SCIVIL 
and POLITICAL DESPATCHES, Vol. {L, 1823-25. 
Svo, 20a. 

Lord DERBY’S ILIAD of HOMER, 
—_ E “— With Additional Translations. 2 
vols. feap. 8vo. 


LIFE of Sir CHARLES BARRY, R.A. 


By his Son. Illustrations, 8vo. 


Mr. DELEPIERRE'S HISTORICAL 
ee and CONTESTED KVENTs. 
ust 8¥o. 


Professor RAWLINSON’S HISTORY 
of ANCIENT PERSIA. Illustrations, 8vo. 


Sir RODERICK MURCHISON'S 
SILURIA, Fourth Edition, revised. Iustrations, 
svo. 


Dean MILMAN’S HORACE. New 


Pocket Edition. With 10) Woodeuts. 35 aall 8vo. 


Mr. BISSET’S HISTORY of the 
COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND. Vol. IL, 8vo. 


Dean MILMAN'’S HISTORY of 
LATIN CHRISTIANILY. Popular Edition. 9 
vols. pust 8vu, 63 each, 


Lord De ROS'S MEMORIALS of the 
TOWER of LONDON. Second Kidition. With 
Additions. Crown 8vo. 


LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, ENGI- 
ae . *, on Suites. Popular Edition. 
Woodeuts. Post Syo. 


Sir CHARLES LYELL'S PRINCI- 
PLES of GHOLOGY. Teath Edition. Vol. I, 
Illustrations, 8yvo. 


Mr. LAYARD'’S NINEVEH and its 
REMAINS, 1845-7. Popular Edition. Illustrations, 
post 8yvo. 


Mr. LAYARD'S NINEV£H and 
BABYLON, 1849-51. Popular Edition. Iliustrations, 
post 8/0. 


Rev. CANON MANSEL'S LIMITS 
of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Fifth Editon, with 
New Preface. Post 8vo. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS 
of TTALIAN PAINTERS. New Edition. With 
50 New Portraits, crown 8vo. 


Rev. Dr. ROBINSON'S BIBLICAL 
RESEARCHES in PALESTINE. Third ‘Edition. 
Maps, 3 vole. 8vo. 


Mr. GALTON’S ART of TRAVEL; 
or, Hints on the Shifts and Coutrivance: available 
in Wild Countries. Fourth Edition, revised. Wood- 
cuts, feap. svo. 





Dr. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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Messrs. RIVINGTON’S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


° 





The Annotated Book of Common Prayer; being 


an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church 
of England. Edited by JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A,, F.S.A., Author of “ Household 
Theology,” &c, Second Edition, pp. 760, with Three Plates, imperial 8vo, 36s; or royal 
4to, with large margin for Notes, half bound, £3 3s. 


The Prayer-Book Interleaved, with Historical 


Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel to the Text. By W. M. CAMPION, 
B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, and W. J. BEAUMONT, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely. Second Edition. 
small 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The Dogmatic Faith: an Inquiry into the Rela- 


tions subsisting between Religion and Dogma. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1867. By 


EDWARD GARBETT, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


CHRIST. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of Salisbury, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Salisbury. 8vo, 14s. 


Qn Miracles. Being the Bampton Lectures for 


1865. By J.B. MOZLEY, B.D. Vicar of Old Shoreham, late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Farewell Counsels of a Pastor to his Flock on 


TOPICS of the DAY: Nine Sermons preached at St. John’s, Paddington. By EDWARD 
MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition, small 8vo, 4s. 


Sermons Preached before the University of 


OXFORD, chiefly during the Years 1863-1865. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of Salisbury, Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, and lately Select Preacher. Second Edition, 8vo, 8s. 


The Sacraments and Sacramental Ordinances of 


the CHURCH. Being a Plain Exposition of their History, Meaning, and Effects. By 
JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small 8vo, 48 6d. 


Household Theology. A Handbook of Religious 


Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer-Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine 
Worship, the Creeds, &c., &c. By the same Author. Second Edition, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ever: a Poem in 


Twelve Books. By EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Hampstead. Second and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo, 6s. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By 8S. Baring- 


GOULD, M.A. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s Gd. 


Semele; or, the Spirit of Beauty: a Venetian 


Tale. By J, D/. MEREWEATHER, B.A., English Chaplain at Venice. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. With an Intro- 


duction and Notes by G. A. SIMCOX, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Being the Third Part of RIVINGTON’S “CATENA CLASSICORUM.” Crown 


8vo, 3s Gd, 


The Acharnians and the Knights of Aristophanes. 


Edi‘ed by C. W. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Being the 
Second Part of RIVINGTON’S “ CATENA CLASSICORUM,” Crown 8vo, 4s. 


The Electra of Sophocles. Edited by R. 0. Jebb, 


M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Being the First Part of 
RIVINGTON’S *“CATENA CLASSICORUM.” Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A Prospectus of the Series may be had of the Publishers. 





RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


LIST. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


a. 
A Summary of Theology ana 
ECCLISIASTICAL HISTORY; & ‘Series of 
a ai on «ll the principal Subjects of 
Theology and Ecclesiastical Listury. By V J 
WRITERS. pap — 
In 8 vols. 8yo. 


9 
The Life and Times of 8. Gregory 
the Illuminator, Patron Saint and Founder of the 
Armenian Church, By 8S, C, MALAN, MA 
Vicar of Broadwindsor. ‘ _ 
Crown 8vo. 


A Glossary of Ecclesiastical 


TERMS; contaiuing Explanations of Terms used 
in Architecture, Ecclesiology, Hymnology, Law, 
Ritualism, Theol ogy, Heresies, and Miscellaneous 
Subjects. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by 
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